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The Week. - 


THE walls of the anti-McKinley Jericho 
have been knocked too flat by the blast of 
the Illinois trumpet to be rebuilt. Quay 
and Platt and Manley make a dismal pre- 
tence at continued cheerfulness, but they 
see the fatal drift away from them, and 
know it cannot be checked. With the 
ablest, most prudent and far-sighted Re- 
publican leaders against him, or at least 
gravely doubtful of the wisdom of his 
nomination, with the most conservative 
elements of his party East and West de- 
siring another type of man, McKinley is 
moving on triumphantly to an almost 
certain victory at St. Louis. What does 
it mean? It means the triumph of igno- 
rant, one-idea extremists. It means that 
the currency may go hang, provided only 
we may have another high-tariff debauch. 
It means, moreover, a distinct threat that 
we shall get another high tariff, as we 
got the last one, only by a corrupt bar- 
gain, involving the debasement of the 
currency. Senator Teller was most ex- 
plicit on this point, in his réle of Repub- 
lican enfant terrible the other day. He 
taunted the Republican tariff extremists 
with their inability to reénact the Mc- 
Kinley bill in the next Senate. It can- 
not be done without placating the eight 
or ten Republican silver Senators who 
will hold the balance of power. But will 
McKinley or his kind in the Senate hesi- 
tate to give them their pound of flesh in 
the shape of shatterec national finances ? 
Not for an instant. Congressman Draper 
of Massachusetts is already out for a cur- 
rency of lead, or anything whatever, if 
necessary to get high duties again. This 
is the threat to business and finance in- 
volved in the McKinley boom. This will 
be the meaning of his success at St. Louis 
and at the polls, as interpreted by his own 
friends. 














Senator-elect Foraker hastens to notify 
the Eastern Republicans that they will get 
neither candidate nor platform at St.Louis. 
In the name of McKinley himself, he as- 
serts that the Republican national conven- 
tion will declare not for the gold standard, 
but for bimetallism, and against free coin- 
age of silver only temporarily and con- 
ditionally. This would fittingly make no- 
minee and principles alike two-faced, and 
complete the serious threat to stability of 
business and finance involved in the Mc- 
Kinley candidacy. Foraker, of course, is 
bound to exalt the Ohio currency plank 
as the sum of financial wisdom, and ex- 
pects the advocacy of bimetallism to carry 
another Ohio man, whom modesty does 
not forbid him to mention, into the White 
House in 1900. But there is every reason 








to believe that a determined effort to place 
the party squarely on the gold standard 
would be successful. Sentiment has 
changed greatly since the Ohio shuffle 
was adopted. A declaration for the gold 
standard is really about all that Eastern 
Republicans have left to fight for, and 
they may as well concentrate their ener- 
gies on this important point. The plat- 
form has to be adopted before the candi- 
date is nominated. No one doubts that 
McKinley would stand on any kind of a 
platform offered him. The despondent 
anti-McKinley leaders cannot do better 
than struggle to put him on a gold plank. 
He would look just as picturesque and be 
a good deal safer. 





Vermont’s unexpected declaration for 
McKinley is the severest blow Speaker 
Reed’s candidacy has yet received. It is 
not simply a question of the delegates in- 
volved (they number only eight). Mr. 
Reed has all along confidently counted 
upon a solid New England vote behind 
him, but now the McKinley poachers have 
filled their bag from his own preserves. 
He is thus unable to pose any longer as 
even a sectional candidate. To be that is 
not of itself a great distinction or advan- 
tage in a canvass for the Presidential no- 
mination, but it was the strongest rdéle 
left the Speaker, and now that has been 
made impossible for him. His candidacy 
has never had a national character—some 
of his New England support has before 
looked dubious; and now one State has 
openly left him. It was a great stroke on 
the part of the McKinley managers, and 
it is not a little significant that their first 
undoubted success in breaking into New 
England should have been won in the 
most purely agricultural State. It is an 
indisputable, though very curious, fact, 
that the most genuine and unbought en- 
thusiasm for McKinley is to be found 
among farmers—not, as one would have 
expected, among artisans and manufac- 
turers. The only explanation is that the 
farming mind is peculiarly susceptible to 
the McKinley logic. We had good crops 
when we had a high tariff, and how are 
you going to get away from that? The 
bucolic mind in England during the Na- 
poleonic wars was just as firmly convinced 
that there would never be another good 
harvest if peace were made. George Eliot’s 
novels, with the insight they give into the 
mysterious operations of the agricultural 
intellect, are the political manual to which 
we should send any one asking for the 
reasons of McKinley’s great popularity 
among American farmers. The proved 
venality of our “ yeoman” voters should 
also be taken into account. 





How shall we explain the enthusiasm for 
one who is neither a military hero, a 





leader in civil life, nor a ‘*magnetic”’ 
man? Itis the fact, which was itself a 
mere chance, that McKinley’s name came 
to be associated with a tariff act, the 
passage of which was coincident with a 
period of prosperity, and the repassage of 
which is believed by the masses to be ca- 
pable of immediately restoring that pros- 
perity. A mere chance, we say. In the 
Republican caucus which nominated Reed 
for Speaker in 1889, McKinley stood se- 
cond with 39 votes, and Cannon of Illinois 
third with 22. Custom virtually decrees 
the naming, by the successful candidate, 
of his chief rival as chairman of the ways 
and means committee, and so ‘leader of 
the House.’’ If Cannon had received the 
39 votes and McKinley the 22, it would 
have been the Cannon tariff act, and we 
should have had to-day, with precisely as 
much reason, unbounded enthusiasm for 
Cannon—a man, by the way, with quite 
as much claim to the Presidency, in point 
of ability, as McKinley—and Cannon’s 
claim would seem too ridiculous for con- 
sideration. In other words, the enthu- 
siasm for McKinley is a matter of neither 
brains nor heart. It is not based upon 
admiration of the man’s ability or upon 
affection for one who makes tens of thou- 
sands regard him as a personal friend. It 
is purely a matter of the pocket. It is 
based upon the belief among the masses 
that McKinley’s election in 1896—or, for 
that matter, Cannon’s, if Cannon had 
been appointed chairman of the ways and 
means committee in 1889—will give them 
constant work with easy hours at high 
wages. In short, it rests upon the theory 
that the tariff is the most important thing 
in the country, and that the Government 
can mark wages up or down. It isdueto 
the spreading among the ignorant of the 
idea that prosperity is to be determined 
by votes. 





McKinley’s defenders have ‘‘ pointed 
with pride”’ to a stump speech in August, 
1891, in which he condemied free coinage. 
One trouble about this speech is that, 
even though McKinley may have been 
right on the silver question in August, 
1891, he did not stay so long. Only two 
years later, in September, 1893, the Ohio 
financier was making speeches on the 
same question again, and this was the 
way he talked: 

“The silver product of the country, one of 
the most important we have, should not be 
discriminated against, but some plan should 
be devised for its utilization as a money which 
will insure, not the displacement of gold, but 
the safe and full use of both, as exchanges 
among the people.” 

This speech was delivered at a most criti- 
cal time. President Cleveland had called 
an extra session of Congress for the ex- 
press purpose of repealing the silver-pur- 
chase act, and the House had promptly 
responded to his appeal. But the Senate 
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halted and hesitated for weeks, until the 
sound-money men of the country were 
almost in despair. It was in this gloomy 
period that McKinley raised his voice, not 
to help the men of both parties who were 
fighting for sound money against heavy 
odds, but to help the other side by pro- 
testing against any discrimination to the 
prejudice of silver, and demanding the use 
of silver as fully as of gold. 





It is encouraging to find that Repub- 
lican politicians and newspapers repre- 
senting the business interests of the 
country are expressing the apprehension 
which prevails over the prospect of Mc- 
Kinley’s nomination on a ‘straddling ”’ 
platform. Mr. Depew says that the 
country has suffered for years because of 
the doubt about our currency, that this 
has been one of the causes of the finan- 
cial and industrial depression from which 
we are still suffering, and that “the 
‘hold-up’ in the Senate, by the silver 
Senators, of all measures for the relief of 
the Treasury, for the increase of its re- 
venue, for the national defence, for the 
protection of American industries, unless 
coupled with the free coinage of silver 
upon an arbitrary ratio, has made the 
money question the leading and most im- 
portant issue to be decided in this cam- 
paign.” He adds that no party which 
fails emphatically to take the ground that 
the United States must be put perma- 
nently upon a gold basis ‘can carry New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, or Mas- 
sachusetts. Upon any other basis Penn- 
sylvania will be doubtful, as will also be 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Illinois. The 
question now can neither be sidetracked 
nor eliminated nor suppressed.”” The 
unanimity for protection, he declares, 
places that principle out of danger. 
Even more significant and encouraging 
is the similar attitude of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, published in the very 
stronghold of protection. The Ledger 
asserts that ‘‘the real issue of the cam- 
paign is the currency’; that ‘‘the tariff 
is an issue which need not be considered 
by either candidates, leaders, or organs” ; 
that ‘*the country could better do with- 
out any tariff than suffer the lowering 
of the currency to a silver basis’’; and 
that ‘*the Republican convention should 
nominate no man, the country vote for no 
man, who is not an open, manly, pro- 
nounced supporter of the gold standard 
of monetary value.”’ 





Senator Teller’s blurting out of the 
truth on Wednesday week about the cor- 
rupt bargain by which the McKinley act 
was got in exchange for the silver-purchase 
act was a complete exposure, and stripped 
away the last rag with which Senator 
Sherman has attempted to cover his own 
shameful part in the transaction. He has 
asserted more than once, and specifically 
in his recent ‘ Recollections,’ that Harri- 


bill, and that the purchase act was devis- 
ed as a means of heading off free coinage. 
Not at all, affirmed Teller, while not a Se- 
nator dared contradict him. Harrison 
would have vetoed a free-ccinage bill. If 
we had, as we threatened, put a free-coin- 
age rider on the McKinley bill, he would 
have vetoed both tariff and coinage. This 
was perfectly well known to Sherman and 
the other Republicans, and to save their 
tariff they bribed the silver Senators with 
the purchase act. This is the undoubted 
truth. Senator Teller relieves Mr. Harri- 
son from Sherman’s charge that he was 
friendly to free coinage, but does not re- 
lieve him from the odium of playing the 
part assigned him in the corrupt bargain. 





The early Democratic convention in 
Missouri, with its silver-mad resolutions, 
appears to have roused sound-money 
Democrats to the need of making a fight. 
They have buckled on their armor, and 
have already won a great victory in Michi- 
gan, where they last week unhorsed the 
boasting silver-men, and elected the dele- 
gates-at-large to Chicago, with a majority 
of the district delegates, on a gold plat- 
form. The silverites went down shriek- 
ing, ‘‘We are beaten because we have 
been bought up!” But this cry is not 
a good one to base a contesting delegation 
upon. Nor has it a proud, defiant ring 
about it, calculated to strengthen the 
nerves of silver delegates in other State 
conventions. A suspicion that buying-up 
may be done is a deadly one to implant in 
a silver breast, and the main result will 
be, we fear, to send hundreds of silver 
champions to conventions anxiously in- 
quiring when the process is to begin, and 
where the paymaster is to be found. The 
Michigan victory, with the strong and 
uncompromising plank adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Democrats, is of excellent 
omen. 





The Senate on Friday varied the ex- 
change of billingsgate between New York 
and South Carolina by striking out two of 
the four battle-ships provided for in the 
naval bill. This action was taken on the 
ground of economy, but the point: made 
against it by Congressman Boutelle is per- 
fectly fair. He justly says that the Se- 
nate has been the inflammatory, bullying 
body in this Congress. It has done its 
best to plunge the country into two for- 
eign wars. Senator Sherman, as chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations, 
has been chiefincendiary. Yet now, when 
it is a question of getting ready to make 
his brave words good, of preparing to fight 
with ships instead of resolutions, he is 
found voting against theships. This new 
inconsistency will not trouble a veteran in 
inconsistency like Mr. Sherman, but it is 
highly significant of the headless course 
of the Senate all this session. It has ad- 
vocated a domineering, aggressive policy 
towards other nations, which, if it was 





son would not have vetoed a free-coinage 


building of a first-class navy at the earli- 
est possible moment. It has derided the 
business aspect of a foreign war, delight- 
ing to call those who urged it cravens and 
traitors. Yet it weakly withdraws from 
even a moderate preparation for war, on 
the plea that there is no money available. 
It thus frankly confesses that its mouth- 
ing of last December and February was 
mere imbecile bluster. 





The Platt-Tammany liquor combine, 
which has been suspected of being be- 
hind the Raines tax law, is very plainly 
revealed in the remarkable information 
published by the Evening Post concern- 
ing the surety company of which one of 
Platt’s sons is the manager. There is no 
doubt about the accuracy of this infor- 
mation. It shows with startling plain- 
ness that Platt’s son’s company is openly 
giving bonds to liquor-dealers without 
requiring the usual oath or affidavit as 
to the truth of their statements, and is 
saying to them that this relieves them of 
all liability which might be incurred in 
case the statements which had _ been 
sworn to turned out to be false. In ad- 
dition to this, the intimation is conveyed 
to all applicants that if they get their 
bonds from the Platt company they will 
be protected by the Platt ‘‘ pull’? with 
the confidential agents, and will not be 
disturbed if they violate the law. The 
consequence is that the Platt company, 
although its rates are higher and its 
financial standing is inferior to that of 
its rivals, is doing a roaring business, 
the great majority of liquor-dealers be- 
lieving that the name of Platt is worth 
more than all other considerations com- 
bined. 





The formal dedication on Saturday of 
the new site for Columbia College marked 
what is certain to be the beginning of a 
new era for this city. It is the first step 
towards the establishment in the heart 
of the city of a really good university, fully 
equipped with all the attributes and faci- 
lities of a modern institution of learning 
of the first rank. When the new build- 
ings whose cornerstones were laid on Sa- 
turday shall have been completed, and 
the beautiful site upon which they are to 
stand shall have received its full allotment 
of structures, the old college will enter 
upon a new and larger life which cannot 
fail to exert an elevating and beneficent 
influence upon thercity. It will become 
more than ever before the centre of the 
city’s intellectual life, and will aid power- 
fully in the development of our greatest 
municipal need, a sensitive and active 
civic pride. 





The Transvaal Calvinists are evidently 
as great sticklers for the doctrine of their 
own, as for that of divine, sovereignty. 
They want all sinners and filibusters to 
understand that it is a dangerous thing 





seriously intended, would require the 


to trifle with either. It has been said of 
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Jonathan Edwards that he would con- 
demn uncounted millions to hell without 
the flicker of an eyelash, though personally 
he would not harm a fly; the Boers, how- 
ever, believe in punishment in both 
worlds. Yet no one supposed that their 
sentence of death on the Johannesburg 
revolutionists was anything more than a 
matter of form, to be hereafter graciously 
remitted or commuted by President Krii- 
ger. In fact, itis inconceivable that the 
accused persons should have pleaded 
guilty unless assured in advance of get- 
ting off on tolerable terms. But, though 
thus purely pro forma, their sentence 
will do a world of good to hotheads and 
adventurers in South Africa and else- 
where. The sovereignty of a weak power 
has come to mean, to far too many, a 
thing to sport with at will. Only one or 
two of the revolutionary missionaries’ 
sons in Hawaii, for example, seemed to 
have the slightest idea that they were 
risking their necks. And the jaunty way 
in which Jameson and his gentleman raid- 
ers set out to overthrow the government 
of a friendly power, shows how vague 
were their ideas of law and international 
obligation. President Kriiger has done 
well togmagnify the terrors of outraged 
sovereignty, human as well as divine. He 
has also given Chamberlain a terrible les- 
son in diplomacy. 





It begins to look as if Chamberlain’s 
real reason for so anxiously desiring Presi- 
dent Kriiger to come to London was a hope 
that the simple-minded old Boer would 
bring the incriminating telegrams along 
with him in his grip-sack, @ la Mulligan, 
and that they might be wormed out of 
him and suppressed. The Colonial Secre- 
tary must have learned of their existence 
from Jameson himself, or from Cecil 
Rhodes; and his feelings, with the cer- 
tainty that they were hanging over his 
head all the while, we leave to those fa- 
mniliar with the villains on the Bowery 
stage to imagine. What was morally cer- 
tain from the first is now put beyond seri- 
ous question—namely, that Jameson was 
acting throughout with the cognizance, if 
not under the direct orders, of Cecil 
Rhodes, and that the whole raid, so be- 
praised in London music-hails and by the 
Poet Laureate, was simply a piratical expe- 
dition carefully planned by the leading 
officials of the Chartered Company. Presi- 
dent Kriiger has published the telegrams 
captured with Jameson at just the right 
dramatic moment, and we shall hear less 
about Boer bloodthirstiness and more 
about Boer astuteness. That there was 
treason at Johannesburg, and an attack 
on a friendly country plotted at Cape 
Town, is now clear; and the treason and 
the plot have not even the immoral justi- 
fication of having been successful. Swift 
and complete disavowal by England, and 
stern measures with the implicated 
Officials, are imperatively demanded. 


Chamberlain cannot be sure, either, that 
the innocent old Dutch farmer has not a 








lot more of mighty interesting telegrams 
up his sleeve. 





Mr. Chamberlain, besides suffering from 
the recalcitrancy and shrewdness of the 
venerable Oom Paul, is beginning to suf- 
fer from the proposed remission of taxes 
on land. The deadly parallel has opened 
on him, and will probably play on him 
now steadily for weeks. The London 
Daily News has two terrible extracts 
from speeches made in 1885, when Mr. 
Chamberlain was a furious Radical, and 
compared Ireland to Poland. In one he 
warns the farmers, in almost savage terms, 
that no relief of local taxation will do 
much for them. ‘ But,’ says the great 
man, ‘‘even if the farmer could get all he 
desired in those two respects [protection 
and reduction of local taxation], that 
would not benefit him one iota, though it 
might enable his landlord to extract a 
higher rent.’? The other, from a speech 
made in 1883, is still more dreadful, and 
deserves full quotation : 

‘* Lord Salisbury coolly proposes to hand it 
over indirectly, if not directly, to the land- 
lords of the country in the shape of a contri- 
bution in aid of local taxes. I must say that 
I never recollect any public man propose in a 
franker—I might even say in a more auda- 
cious—manner to rob Peter in order to pay 
Paul. And what makes it worse is, that in this 
case Peter is represented by the landless mil- 
lions who have no other wealth than their 
labor and their toil, while Paul is the great 
landlord, with 20,000 acres, who is seeking to 
relieve himself of his share of taxation by 
shifting it on to the shoulders of his less fortu- 
nate fellow-countrymen.” 

Mr. Chamberlain will probably say that 
a man has‘a right to change his mind in 
thirteen years, and so he has; but as 
Jong as the moral government of the 
world lasts, Providence will keep an eye 
on politicians of Mr. Chamberlain’s stamp, 
through all their mutations. Mr. Cham- 


‘berlain probably little thought, in the 


midst of the recent burst of popularity, 
that Oom Paul was getting ready the 
humble instrument of his humiliation. 





The dissension in France between the 
Chamber and the Senate over the income- 
tax causes the London Daily News to re- 
mark: 

‘s Whether such a convenient and efficacious 
mode of raising revenue be desirable in France 
at the present moment is a point for French- 
men, and not for foreigners, to decide. But to 
denounce it as robbery, or, except in the strict- 
ly technical sense of the term, confiscation, is 
ridiculous.” 

In a certain sense this is true, but French- 
men who consider an income-tax ‘‘ rob- 
bery”’ or ‘‘ confiscation ’’ are not wholly 
to blame, and are really no more ridicu- 
lous than the people who talk about it as 
‘*scientific.”?” An income-tax would be the 
best of all taxes if it were levied off people 
who liked it and told the truth about their 
incomes. In England and Germany it 
does reasonably well because there it is 
simply a tax, and is not thought of as 
anything else. In this country or France 
it would not be a tax. It would be a 
means on the part of the poor or more 








numerous for punishing the rich or the 
minority for being well off. So that whe- 
ther it is a tax or not a tax depends on the 
people who pay it. Considering the state 
of relations between the classes in France, 
it is not surprising that the class which 
has an income opposes, tooth and nail, 
the desire of the class which has none to 
make it pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, for to that it would come. The in- 
come-tax in such countries is the weapon 
through which the unsuccessful hope to 
make the successful smart. In this coun- 
try the income-tax would have been, if 
leviable, a means by which the poor agri- 
cultural and silver States would make the 
rich or business States contribute most of 
the revenue, and the rate would have been 
increased in every Congress, and likewise 
the number of people who collect it. Sal- 
vation from it is one of the best pieces of 
work the Supreme Court ever did for us. 
For half a century in France the Socialists 
have been looking for it as a mode not of 
raising money for the Government so much 
as of carrying out their own views of state 
policy. The taxesof every country should 
be framed with reference to its social and 
political conditions. There is no more a 
science of taxation than a science of medi- 
cine. There is an art of taxation, which 
is an extremely interesting art, and con- 
sists mainly in finding out what kind of 
person the taxpayer is, and how he lives. 





To people who ask what is the matter 
with Spain, why she fell from the pri- 
macy of Europe, why her government is 
so inefficient, and all that, a very good an- 
swer is furnished by the spectacle wit- 
nessed in Madrid on Monday. The bones 
of a thirteenth-century saint were carried 
through the streets in solemn procession 
by 800 priests, and nine-day services are 
now being held in the cathedral, with 
Queen and Ministry present, as a means 
of bringing to an end the prevailing 
drought and triumphantly concluding the 
Cuban war. Of the religious significance 
of all this we say nothing, but as a chunk 
of pure medizvalism it has the highest 
political significance. It shows how poor 
is the pretence that Spain is really a part 
of the modern world. Much as she has 
undeniably advanced since the revolution 
of 1868, many as are her partial adjust- 
ments to present-day conditions, it is evi- 
dent that the political ideas of the great 
majority of her people remain those of the 
time of the Armada. Philip really relied 
upon San Lorenzo more than upon his 
ships, and Madrid clearly thinks better of 
the fighting qualities of San Isidro than 
of Gen. Weyler. What can the most en- 
lightened Ministers do when they have to 
get on, under universal suffrage, with a 
people who put their political trust in a 
saint’s relics? It seems idle to ask when 
Spain is going to reform and modernize 
her government of Cuba; she has first to 
accomplish the harder task of reforming 
and modernizing the Spanish mind, 
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THE DIVIDED SILVERITES. 


Tae letter which Senator Wolcott of Co- 
lorado wrote last week to the chairman of 
the Republican central committee for his 
State is a signof the times. It is nothing 
less than an offer to surrender from the 
heart of the silvercamp. Senator Wolcott 
says that the Colorado Republican State 
convention, which is to meet next week, 
may decline to be represented at the na- 
tional convention of the party at St. Louis, 
or it may select delegates. If the latter 
course shall be adopted, as he impliedly 
advises, he holds that ‘the duty of the 
delegation will be to attend the convention, 
make the best fight possible for bimetal- 
lism in the committee on resolutions and 
on the floor of the convention if there 
shall be opportunity for discussion before 
the whole convention, and, after having 
insisted by every proper method upon the 
duty of the convention to declare in favor 
of the restoration of silver as a measure 
of value equally with gold, to accept the 
will of the majority of the convention, and 
endeavor to secure the nomination of the 
candidate most friendly to Western inte- 
rests.”” While declaring himself ready to 
make any sacrifice to secure the remone- 
tization of silver (in the interest of national 
prosperity), and counting party ties as 
nothing in comparison with that end, he 
sees that ‘‘ both of the two great parties 
are apparently opposed to free coinage by 
the United States,’’ while the Populist 
party advocates the policy only as a step- 
ping-stone to other measures ‘‘ which 
would be, if adopted, destructive of free 
institutions,’’ and he knows of “ no fourth 
party as yet entitled to our confidence and 
support.’’ He proceeds : 

‘* Under these circumstances and conditions, 
therefore, I desire to be counted as a Republi 
can, proud of the traditions of my party, 
glorying in its achievements, and still hopeful 
that the great party which has heretofore stood 
for the masses against the classes, may on this 
great économic question yet range itself on the 
side of humanity and of civilization.” 

Mr. Wolcott is the ablest among the 
younger members of the Senate, and the 
most independent, as was illustrated a 
few weeks ago by his leading the opposi- 
tion in the upper branch to the Jingo 
craze that followed the President’s Vene- 
zuelan message. He has great influence 
with his party in his State, having secured 
a reélection without difficulty at the end 
of his first term last year. He is the 
strongest man among the Senators from 
the silver States. The sole hope of success 
for those States in making an impression 
upon the St. Louis convention was a 
‘united front ’? among their Republicans. 
They must stand together in the policy of 

“menacing the advocates of the gold stan- 
dard with a bolt from that convention and 
a consequent loss of their States to the 
Republican ticket in November. Sucha 
stand would arrest the attention of the 
whole country, and might frighten weak- 
kneed Republican politicians. Senator 


Wolcott’s letter has rendered the adoption 
of this policy impossible, 


It furnishes a 








rallying-point for those partisans (and they 
are always a large element in every poli- 
tical organization) who have always voted 
the straight ticket for President, however 
much it went against the grain, and who 
are now ready to welcome a good argu- 
ment for doing the same thipg next fall. 

The publication of it was followed by a 
speech from Mr. Wolcott’s Colorado col- 
league, in which Mr. Teller announced 
that he would do his best to secure a de- 
claration for free coinage at St. Louis, 
and would bolt the party if he should not 
succeed. 

‘*T am frequently asked,” he said, ‘‘ what I 
will do if the political party with which I am 
connected, and whose record I am proud of, 
adopts the gold standard and puts itself in line 
with those who are demanding that gold, and 
gold alone, shall measure the values of the 
world. I have no hesitation in saying here, as 
I have said before and shall say again, that, 
whenever the political party to which I belong 
ceases to represent my sentiments and my 
judgment, I will cease to act with it. When 
the Democratic party, in which I was brought 
up and educated, became the party of oppres- 
sion and wickedness, I got out of it. Ishould 
despise myself if I should lift my hand to put 
in power any one who, in the executive chair, 
would use the slightest influence to maintain 
the present system of finance. I should de- 
spise myself, as you ought to despise me, if I 
did not lift my voice against it on every occa- 
sion; and if i lift my voice one way and vote 
another way, you would have aright to accuse 
me of hypocrisy. Mr. President, as I speak, 
so I will vote, in the interest, as I believe, of 
the great masses of men in this country, in the 
interest of the great masses of men throughout 
Christendom.” 


This declaration is to be welcomed by 
all people who hate compromise and would 
bave no more shuffling on the issue of the 
day. Mr. Teller was a member of the 
committee on resolutions at the Republi- 
can national convention of 1892, which 
reported that extraordinary plank affirm- 
ing that ‘* the American people, from tra- 
dition and interest, favor bimetallism,’’ 
and that ‘the Republican party demands 
the use of both gold and silver as stan- 
dard money,’ etc. Four years ago the 
Colorado Senator was ready to accept a 
declaration facing both ways,and to go 
home and tell his constituents that it 
meant free coinage, while New Englanders 
interpreted it the other way. This year 
he insists upon a plank which will mean 
the same thing in Massachusetts as in 
Colorado, and he will leave the party un- 
less he can get such a plank. 

The two utterances of the Colorado 


Senators ought to settle the question of - 


free coinage at St. Louis. Mr. Teller 
shows that there are silver-men in the 
Republican party who put silver above 
party fealty. Mr. Wolcott shows that 
there are Republicans among the silver- 
ites who care more for the party than for 
the metal. Mr. Teller’s attitude proves 
that his wing of Republicans cannot be 
held in the organization without a free- 
coinage plank; Mr. Wolcott’s that the 
Republicans whom he represents will not 
bolt if the platform shall declare expli- 
citly against 16 tol. The real danger of 
the situation, however, is from the Wol- 
cott wing of silver-State Republicans 
rather than the Teller wing. Everybody 








will see that the party cannot satisfy the 
latter element. The risk will lie in the 
attempt to placate the men for whom 
Mr. Wolcott stands, and to “let them 
down easy.” There is still another dan- 
ger, and an even more serious one. A 
strong candidate can be trusted on a 
weak platform, but a weak candidate 
is to be dreaded on the strongest piat- 
form. There is a clause in Mr. Wol- 
cott’s letter which has a direct bearing 
upon this point, and which should be 
carefully considered by sound-money 
men. We refer to his making it the duty 
of the overruled Colorado delegation to 
‘‘endeavor to secure the nomination of 
the candidate most friendly to Western 
interests.’? This can have but one mean- 
ing. Such a candidate would be one 
who was anxious to “do something for 
silver,” and who would strain a point 
for that purpose. There is a timely 
warning in Mr. Teller’s revelation that 
Mr. Harrison consented to the silver- 
purchase act of 1890 because silver Repub- 
lican Senators threatened to place a free- 
coinage rider on the McKinley act unless 
the President and the sound-money men 
in Congress would agree to ‘‘do some- 
thing for silver.” 








GOV. MORTON AND THE PLATFORM. 


Gov. Morton was elected, in 1894, on a 
platform which said, among other things: 
‘‘We.arraign the administration of Gov. 
Flower for its glaring sins of omission and 
commission. The executive of this State was 
the accomplice of the odious Democratic ma- 
chine which stole the Legislature. . . . He 
put the canals in the hands of party workers, 
and made a highway of politics of a highway 
of commerce; he blocked the path of ballot 
reform and of home rule in violation of his 
solemn pledges; he made a mockery of civil- 
service reform, and in every emergency was 
the ready tool of machine bosses instead of be- 
ing the Governor of the State. . . . We 
pledge to the people an improved civil service, 
municipal home rule, an acceptable excise 
law, etc., and free and fair primaries, as fully 
protected by law as general elections.” 

The amended Constitution was submit- 
ted to the people at the election at which 
Gov. Morton was chosen. The platform 
said of this amended Constitution: 

‘‘ We recognize the wisdom of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in dealing in important and 
needed revision and amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the State, and commend the action 
thus far taken by that convention to the 
favorable consideration of the people.” 


Gov. Morton ran on this platform, and 
on it received the hearty support of the 
honest and conservative people of the 
State. His majority was 156,000, the lar- 
gest ever received by any candidate in this 
State,except one. The amended Consti- 
tution, thus approved by the convention, 
with which he must have been perfectly 
familiar, was submitted to the people at 
the same election, and received a majority 
of over 83,000. One of the most important 
amendments provided that all the appoint- 
ive offices of the State should be filled by 
competitive examination ‘‘so far as prac- 
ticable.”” Another provided that every 
act affecting a city should be submitted 
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to the Mayor thereof for his approval. 
That this latter was not meant to bea 
mere form was shown by the fact that the 
provision was also made that, if the Mayor 
so vetoed it, it would have to be passed by 
the Legislature a second time. This evi- 
dently meant that the reasons for overrul- 
ing the veto should be weighty, and lucid, 
and capable of clear expression on paper. 
The amendment was meant to put a stop 
to the practice, in both parties, of forcing 
bills affecting cities hastily through the 
Legislature against the will and often 
without the knowledge of the constituted 
municipal authorities. 

Now, suppose Gov. Morton had written 
a letter of acceptance containing, among 
others, the following passages: 

‘*T note what you say with regard to my 
predecessor’s administration of the canals 
—that ‘ he put them in the hands of party 
workers, and made a highway of politics 
of a highway of commerce.’ I shall do, 
as nearly as may be, the same thing. As 
soon as inaugurated I shall put the canals 
into the hands of one of the most noto- 
rious and unscrupulous workers of the 
Republican party. I shall not consider 
his antecedents as regards the State ser- 
vice, nor shall I ask him what his views 
and intentions are touching the civil-ser- 
vice amendment of the Constitution. I 
shall simply, tell him to go ahead and do 
what he did before. When I find him to- 
tally disregarding the law and setting the 
Civil-Service Commission at defiance, I 
shall neither remove nor rebuke him. I 
shall allow him to go on in his own way 
and fight the competitive system in the 
courts, and get all he can out of the canals 
as a highway of politics. 


‘¢ As regards the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion, I shall promptly reorganize it, and, 
without giving any reason to the publiz, 
shall remove one of its members, who is 
known to be faithful to his duties, and 
‘put in his place one of its bitterest and 
best-known enemies, and I shall do this 
not on my own judgment either, but under 
the advice and pressure of a characterless 
New York expressman, who desires that 
the majority of such commission shall be 
hostile to the new system of appointment 
as intended by the Constitution. Assoon 
as I have arranged this, I shall sign a bill 
providing for a very large number of em- 
ployees, with high salaries, and I shall 
allow these to be selected by the express- 
man above mentioned, and used for his 
own purposes. Sixty of these, one for 
each county, are to be, he says, ‘special 
agents,’ and I see that he has provided 
that they shall be ‘confidential’ persons 
in order to withdraw them from the ex- 
aminations provided by the new Constitu- 
tion. I am rather sorry he has done this, 
but he must have his way. I shall im- 


pose no restrictions on him as to their 
character and antecedents, but let him 
select them as he pléases, and think it not 
unlikely that he will select, for the most 
part, bummers without standing or occu- 
pation. 


At the head of this organization 








he is to put a creature of his own, who 
tells me that he cannot have his appointees 
examined competitively, because ‘ there is 
not time.’ 

‘*T am much interested in the changes 
made by the amended Constitution in the 
matter of city government. The people 
evidently intend that the old system of 
legislative tinkering with city charters 
shall cease, and that, unless under very 
extraordinary circumstances, such as the 
complete domination of a city by a corrupt 
boss like Tweed, all proposed changes in 
municipal government shall emanate from 
the people of the place and from their duly 
elected authorities. In order to check 
departures from this sound and whole- 
some rule, I see the mayors have been 
given a veto power. But it will not be 
convenient this year to pay much atten- 
tion to this amendment. I shall allow 
the expressman above mentioned to draft 
the largest scheme of city government 
ever set on foot, not excepting the reorga- 
nization of London, with the assistance of 
a young lawyer living in the country. I 
am aware that the expressman is a very 
ignorant, illiterate person, who has had 
no experience in real statecraft, and, as 
far as I can learn, the young lawyer is 
still worse. But they are both very 
anxious to try their hands at charter- 
making. I wish they would not, but I do 
not see my way to preventing them. I 
should like very much, too, to have the 
approval of the mayors of the two cities of 
New York and Brooklyn for their work, 
and should like to have it submitted, ac- 
cording to the American practice, to the 
people. But both the expressman and the 
lawyer say they care nothing about the ap- 
proval of the mayors, and are unwilling to 
submit it to the people. In fact, both 
mayors and people have disapproved of it. 
This is a very unfortunate thing to occur 
in a Presidential year, but what can I do? 
Both the expressman and the lawyer are 
very obstinate persons. The expressman, 
it is true, holds no public office, but I am, 
after all, only a Governor of the State of 
New York, and he will control ever so 
many votes at St. Louis, The situation is 
a very disagreeable one all round. I wish 
from my heart Aldridge, and Lord, and 
Platt, and Lexow, and Lyman were a dif- 
ferent kind of people, but they are what 
they are.”’ 


Now, the foregoing is an exact descrip- 
tion of what has happened since Gov. 
Morton was elected, except what relates 
to his approval of the Greater New York 
bill. We ask, in all fairness, whether he 
could possibly have received the majority 
he did receive, had this public the remo- 
test idea that things would run as they 
have run. We commend it to his careful 
consideration as a manof honor. Tens of 
thousands of voters feel that they have 
thus far made a great mistake with regard 
to his independence, both political and 
personal. It is for him to set himself 
right with the people who have trusted 
and exalted him. 





THE UNFORTUNATE PRESS. 


Tue fate which has overtaken the New 
York Times, will cause genuine regret 
among those who know anything of its 
history. It has played a very prominent 
and creditable part in both the politics 
and the journalism of New York. It made 
its way into profit and distinction over 
forty years ago, through the talent and in- 
dustry of its founder, Henry J. Raymond, 
although its rival, the 7’ribune, not only 
was animated by Horace Greeley’s pas- 
sionate earnestness, but had a staff made 
up of such men as George William Cur- 
tis, Bayard Taylor, William H. Fry, and 
George Ripley. Until the war, and, in- 
deed, one may say, until Raymond’s death 
in 1869, it was a sober, dignified news- 
paper, that supplied conservative Repub- 
licans with the calm and moderation which 
the fiercer convictions of the 7ribune made 
impossible. That such a journal was de- 
sired and, in proper hands, was profitable, 
was shown by the great success of the en- 
terprise. Two fortunes, indeed three,were 
made out of it. Raymond made one, George 
Jones, the late publisher, made another, 
and, we believe, Mr. Gilbert Jones, his son, 
made another by his final sale of it for a 
large sum—a transaction which bas raised 
him toa very high degree of financial fame 
and eminence. 

Its want of later success, which we 
hope is only temporary, is another illus- 
tration of the misfortune, from the moral 
point of view, which seems to wait on 
New York journalism. The foundation 
of such papers as the Herald, Tribune, 
and 7'imes by the labor and ability of one 
man is no longer possible. Each of these 
papers had its origin in little else than an 
energetic editor behind a small printing- 
press, and worked its way into success and 
influence by slow degrees. To-day the 
competition is so keen and the expenses 
of a newspaper so great that it has to be 
begun, as a factory or railroad is begun, 
by an investment of a million or two, be- 
sides having the right kind of editor and 
publisher. After all, of the two kinds of 
success a newspaper may achieve—the 
financial and the moral—one only is, as a 
rule, possible. It may fill the pockets of 
the proprietors and yet be a curse to their 
generation, or it may be full of the best 
sentiments and too dull to make any 
money. Thereis no property in the world 
harder to manage, and yet it has great 
fascination for many rich men, who lose 
in it with remarkable fortitude. To own 
even a failing paper is to some a perpetual 
joy. 

It is this difficulty of management which 
probably accounts for the fact that while, 
during the last quarter of a century, we 
presume we may say millions have been 
flung into the maelstrom of New York 
journalism, hardly any attempt has been 
made to improve its quality as a whole. 
The American press continues to be the 
most famous in the world for its badness 
in all points but the gathering of news, in 
which it is preéminent. But when it is 
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considered as the chief literature of a 
great people, and the chief moulder of 
opinion, and the chief diffuser of intelli- 
gence, it is the most extraordinary pheno- 
menon of the modern world. Nothing, or 
next to nothing, is done to mend it, Each 
new venture is on the same lines as the 
last, or is generally a little worse. Many 
millions are given every year to colleges 
and schools by patriotic and philanthropic 
men, but no attempt is made by this 
class to improve the press, which has a 
hundred times as much influence on the 
character and mind of the people as all 
the colleges and schools put together. 
They have for it an unconcealed contempt. 
They know it is vulgarizing and debauch- 
ing their children, and they are ready to 
invest in it for pecuniary profit on the old 
plan, but they are not willing to make it 
better. There is nodoubt that the French 
press is more venal, but it is written with 
far more education, in better style, with 
more knowledge of the world. Most of 
our journals seem to be composed for the 
class of slender instruction and childish 
minds known as domestic servants, and in 
any other civilized country would probably 
never get above the basement story. But 
many of our educated men even enjoy and 
admire the most scurrilous and menda- 
cious of them all. 

The note of the press to-day which most 
needs changing is childishness. Even if 
the papers are clean and decent, they are 
fit only for the nursery. The pictures are 
childish; the intelligence is mainly for 
boys and girls. The ‘‘good stories” are 
trivial, and are intended chiefly for junior 
clerks and laborers. The observations on 
public as distinguished from purely party 
affairs, are quite juvenile. The abuse is 
mostly boyish or street abuse, with neither 
rhyme nor reason in it. What is wanted 
in the way of reform is mainly maturity, 
the preparation of the paper for grown 
people engaged in serious occupations. 
Gravity either in discussing or in manag- 
ing our affairs is fast vanishing under the 
journalistic influence. We laugh over 
everything, make fun of everybody, and 
think it will ‘‘ all come out right in the 
end,’’ just like ill-bred children who hate 
to have their gamesinterrupted. Itseems 
as if something might be done by Ameri- 
can capitalists to elevate the most potent 
means of cultivation we have, which is 
to-day exerting most influence on the na- 
tional mind and character. We believe 
we have yet to see, though we are very 
near seeing, the full effect on the coming 
generation of the present cheap newspa- 
per press. 

An illustration of what we have called 
the misfortune which waits on the New 
York press, has just been furnished by 
the Journal. After leading for years a 
disreputable and mischievous existence, 
this paper was recently bought by a 
California millionaire, who has proceeded 
to spend money on it lavishly. We were 
‘in hopes that his millions would go to 
raise its quality and make it a rational 





and hopeful addition to the New York 
newspapers. Apparently nothing was 
further from his thoughts. He went to 
work at once to make a newspaper of the 
old bad stamp, and to rival the worst of 
the others in their worst trickse—wilder 
sensations, sillier inventions, more ‘‘ good 
stories,’ more dreadful ‘reportorial hu- 
mor,’’ more space for scandals, divorces, 
invasions of private life, more childish 
pictures, still stupider remarks on public 
affairs, than any of its contemporaries, 
In publishing a long report of a not re- 
markable divorce case, for instance, it did 
nothing that its contemporaries do not do; 
but in printing a large cartoon of a duel 
which it was thought would precede the 
divorce case, but which never came off, 
it outdid them all. Not only does it flood 
the streets with this wretched mess, but 
it actually succeeds in getting commenda- 
tion for it from the best quarters. That 
it should get a rousing testimonial from 
Tom Platt for publication in the railway 
stations is nothing wonderful, but that it 
gets just as rousing ones from men like 
Dr. Parkhurst, as it has done, is ex- 
traordinary. That a man of his standing 
should help in emptying buckets of im- 
becility and mendacity on the heads of 
his fellow-citizens for another man’s pro- 
fit is something really odd, to say the 
least. 

It is, however, part and parcel of that 
absence of any sense of responsibility for 
the press of the country which is one of 
its curses. If any man chooses to print 
a blackguard newspaper and does not ac- 
tually recommend theft or fornication in 
the editorial columns, it is supposed to be 
his affair exclusively, and but few of us 
refuse to buy the paper so as to help his 
venture. That readers are in any sense 
participes criminis seems to enter no 
one’s head. This immense source of popu- 
lar instruction is left, without a thought 
by preachers and philanthropists and pa- 
triote, to a swarm of young men, most of 
whom have failed in life, who make ‘‘copy”’ 
simply as a means of livelihood, and who 
must themselves be occasionally astound- 
ed by the sort of things they are paid for. 
There are already some signs of the growth 
of a moral sense on this subject. In parts 
of the West, leagues or clubs are said to 
have been formed to eschew the reading 
of newspapers—that is, to prevent greedy 
speculators from making private houses 
the receptacles each morning of their filth 
and imbecility ; but any progress in that 
direction is necessarily slow. What is 
needed is a disposition on the part of rich 
men to lavish their wealth, without hope 
of return, on the leading instrument of 
popular education. It would be, in a far 
higher sense than the old Roman’s, “‘sow- 
ing for the immortal gods.” 








COSMIAN HYMNS. 


EveryBopy remembers Dr. Holmes’s ‘Ode 
for a Social Meeting, with Slight Altera- 
tions by a Teetotaler.”” Having mistaken 





the nature of the occasion, his ode had to 
have its Bacchanalian and festive bursts 
given a severe turn—his “ nectar” being 
made to read ‘ logwood,”’ “rubies”? ap- 
pearing as ‘‘ dye-stuff,’’ ‘“‘the breath of 
the fragrance they shed ’’ figuring as ‘‘ the 
taste of the sugar of lead,” and his final 
lilt of song, ‘‘Long live the gay servant 
that laughs for us all!’ being transmo- 
grified into, ‘*‘ Down, down with the tyrant 
that masters us all!’’ In like manner it 
might be said of a volume of hymns 
recently published, that it is a book of 
‘Hymns of Divine Praise, with Slight 
Alterations by Atheists, Agnostics, and 
Materialists.’ 

The work in question is the ‘Cosmian 
Hymn-Book,’ lately issued by the Truth 
Seeker Co. In the very title is a hint 
that this is no chaotic or even microcos- 
mic affair. Let others sing of earth, or 
heaven, or hell, or even the solar universe; 
no such limitations shall fetter the Cos- 
mian hymnist. His hymn-book, he an- 
nounces, has ‘‘ been prepared to meet a 
public want.’? This we could have be- 
lieved; most books are, or think they are, 
so prepared. But he adds, with more ori- 
ginality, that ‘“‘it is perfectly free from 
all sectarianism.’’ This boast an exami- 
nation of the book will show to be fully 
justified. It is free not only from sec- 
tarianism, but from everything that could 
possibly offend the most conscientiously 
irreligious. 

Wherever the word God occurs, in any 
of the familiar hymns made over for this 
volume, some turn or substitute is deli- 
cately chosen so as not to grate in the old 
way upon a sensitive Cosmian ear. Thus 
those who were taught to sing (and per- 
haps refused to sing longer because so 
crudely taught), ‘‘God is with all who 
serve the right,” may here find with joy 
that ‘‘Peace is with all who serve the 
right.”” Similarly, the outgrown oid 
hymn, ‘*‘ Praise to Thee, Thou great Crea- 
tor,’? becomes, when submitted to Prof. 
Huxley’s cosmic process, ‘‘ Praise to thee, 
all bounteous Nature.’”? This is a very 


-skilful way of avoiding offence to tender- 


ly nurtured Cosmians, and is quite su- 
perior, in our judgment, to the device once 
favored by John Morley of spelling God 
with a small ‘g.’’ But the careful edit- 
ing of this hymn-book extends, we are 
glad to say,to thesmallest details. ‘*Sin”’ 
is, of course, excluded utterly; in place of 
that obsolete word we have ‘‘ill.’? Equal- 
ly, of course, there is no recognition of 
the “‘soul’’—an unpleasant word, sugges- 
tive of the possibility of being ‘lost,’ or 
even (what would be still more dreadful 
from a Cosmian point of view) ‘‘saved.’’ 
Accordingly, instead of singing ‘‘ Awake, 
my soul!’’ we are hereafter to call upon 
the ‘‘ mind ” or *‘ heart’ toawake. Simi- 
larly, ‘* holy ’? becomes ‘‘ noble ’’—though 
why the editor left ‘‘ unholy ’”’ in the same 
hymn we cannot say. But it is his own 
lyric advice to ‘‘Gather your roses while 
you may,” and we hasten on. 

We can note, however, but a few of the 
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many pleasing details. All local indica- 
tions, such as ‘below,’’ ‘‘ above,” are 
properly removed from the indiscreet 
hymns which by such expressions fostered 
a superstitious and non-cosmic notion 
about a possible heaven and a too proba- 
ble hell. The “hope of future joy ’’ has 
a suspicious theological squint, and be- 
comes ‘* hope of future days,’? in which 
the most carefully brought-up Cosmian 
may venture to indulge. But it isin the 
new objects of ecstatic devotion, the new 
sanctities which the Cosmian darkens 
with his song, that the peculiar eminence 
of the ‘ Cosmian Hymn-Book ’ most clearly 
appears. We know the ideas, the long- 
ings, the hopes and fears, the religious 
conceptions which have moved Christian 
hymnology to its grandest outbursts ; but 
the Cosmian strikes out an entirely new 
flight, quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bins after this fashion : 
“ Eternal matter! Quenchless force! 

No hand can stay thy circuit’s course, 

But deep in the abyss of space 

The systems run their destined-race.” 
Or take this song of comfort for the 
afflicted: 

“ All—all result from Nature’s laws, 

Unchanging all are in their course ; 

And man, and all things, must submit 

To Nature’s far superior force.” 

These sentiments may be entirely true. 
They have been held, in one shape or an- 
other, ever since human thought was first 
recorded, but there is no record, we be- 
lieve, of their ever having before moved 
men to bursts of glad song, except in bur- 
lesque. There was an extravaganza put 
afloat some years ago which was supposed 
to give poetic and devotional expression 
to the materialistic creed. It was first 
used, we believe, apropos of Buckle, and 
the first lines ran as follows: 

“ TI believe in steam and rice, 

Not in virtue or in vice; 

I believe in all the gases 

As the power to raise the masses.”’ 
The Cosmian hymn-writer appears to 
have taken this caricature as a serious 
model. About his own seriousness there 
can be no doubt. One of his hymns, it 
is true, has a word of condemnation for 
‘“Scold breeding” that ‘‘affects to be 
quite at its ease,’’ but he is always col- 
lected and altogether at his ease in the 
presence of eternal matter, quenchless 
force, and the laws of nature. He is, in 
fact, a powerful, if unconscious, witness 
to the indestructible nature of the reli- 
gious instincts. Ifa blank creed like his 
must have its worship, its grotesque imi- 
tations of Christian forms, the world 
is evidently far from having entirely 
got through with religion. Even the 
revolutionary anarchists have a form of 
worship, consisting, as one of them testi- 
fied before a London magistrate, in going 
out into the country on Sunday, sitting 
under a tree, and saying fervently, ‘‘ Hang 
the priests!”?” The Cosmian hymn-book 
would fit weil into that service. 











CIVIL-SSERVICE PRINCIPLES IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


WasHinGTon, D. C., May 1, 1896. 

Ir has been well known for many years that 
political influence has been of little or no avail 
in obtaining positions in the Department of 
State at Washington, whatever may be said of 
the means whereby offices under that depart- 
ment have been secured. It has been the de- 
partment’s custom, for more than twenty 
years, to note in its Registers the public ser- 
vice of its officers and employees. These reve- 
lations, when carefully examined, are most 
gratifying to those who believe in the selection 
of capable men to fill executive offices, and 
their retention notwithstanding changes of 
administration. 

The more important officers of the depart- 
ment, subordinate to the Secretary, are the 
Assistant Secretaries (of whom there are now 
three), a Chief Clerk, and six Bureau Chiefs. 
Many of these have been selected in the past 
because of their special training, and have 
held their offices for a long period. The office 
of Assistant Secretary was created in 1853. 
Mr. Frederick W. Seward, son of Secretary 
Seward, held it from 1861 to 1869, and from 
March, 1877, to October, 1879. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1869 by Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, at 
present and for a number of years past the 
reporter of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Mr. Davis had been Secretary of the 
United States Legation at London from June 
7, 1849, to November 30, 1852, and he was three 
times Assistant Secretary of State—from 
March, 1869, to November, 1871; from Janu- 
ary, 1873, to June, 1874; and from December, 
1881, to July, 1882. 

Another occupant of this post, after having 
acquired diplomatic experience, was Mr. John 
Hay, the author. He was our Secretary of 
Legation at Paris from March, 1865, to 1867, 
when he was transferred to a similar post at Vi- 
enna, which he held until September 30, 1868. 
Besides this service he had experience as our 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid from June 18, 
1869, to October 1, 1870, before he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Secretary of State November 1, 
1879. He held the last-mentioned office until 
May, 1881. 

The present chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Robert R. Hitt, of Illinois, was Mr. 
Hay’s successor. He also had had a special 
training for the post, having served as our 
Secretary of Legation at Paris for six years 
continuously prior to his entrance upon duty 
at the Department of State. He was Assist- 
ant Secretary for less than a year. 

Mr. John Davis, now one of the Judges of 
the United States Court of Claims, was particu- 
larly well qualified to discharge the duties of 
Assistant Secretary when he received his ap- 
pointment in July, 1882. He had been a clerk 
in the Department of State from September, 
1870, to October, 1872; secretary to the agent 
of this Government before the Geneva Tribu- 
nal which decided our claims against Great 
Britain growing out of the civil war, and in 
1874 was appointed clerk of the Court of Com- 
missioners of Alabama Claims which sat at 
Washington and awarded the fifteen and a 
half million dollars paid by Great Britain. In 
1881 he was assistant counsel representing our 
Government before the French and American 
Claims Commission. He continued Assistant 
Secretary of State until his elevation to the 
bench in February, 1885. 

The present occupant of the place, Mr. W. 
W. Rockhill, has served not only as Chief 





Clerk and as Third Assistant Secretary during 
the whole of this Administration, but from 
April, 1884, to July, 1888, he was our Secre- 
tary of Legation at Peking and our Chargé 
d@’ Affaires ad interim at Seoul. 

The post of Second Assistant Secretary was 
not established until 1866—thirty years ago; 
and in all that time it has had but two occu- 
pants. The first—William Hunter of Rhode 
Island—entered the department as a clerk in 
1829, rose to be Chief Clerk in 1852, and con- 
tinued in that position until he was appointed 
Second Assistant in 1866. While Chief Clerk 
he acted on one occasion, from May to Octo- 
ber, as Assistant Secretary. Mr. Hunter died 
in office, full of years and of honors, and was 
succeeded in 1886 by Mr. A, A. Adee, the pre- 
sent incumbent, who has himself been in 
the service of the department for twenty- 
six years. He was our Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Madrid from 1870 to 1877, when he 
was transferred to the department. Here he 
was, for a year, clerk of Class One, then 
Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau until 1882, 
when he was appointed Third Assistant Secre- 
tary, which place he held until promoted to 
that made vacant by Mr. Hunter’s death. 

In 1875 Congress provided for another As- 
sistant Secretary in the Department of State, 
which has since had nine incumbents. Of 
these, in addition to Mr. Adee and Mr. Rock- 
hill, three had previous training in the depart- 
ment or in the diplomatic service. Mr. Charles 
Payson of Massachusetts, who held the posi- 
tion from June, 1878, to June, 1881, entered the 
department as a clerk in 1870, and rose to be 
Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau in 1873. From 
July, 1874, to April, 1876, he was Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, and again Chief of the 
Diplomatic Bureau until June, 1878. Mr. John 
B. Moore of Delaware, who filled this position 
from August, 1886, until September, 1891, when 
he became Professor of International Law in 
Columbia College, had earned a clerkship in 
the department by means of a competitive ex- 
amination under the civil-service act on July 
1, 1885, and held it until his promotion. Mr. 
Edward H. Strobel, who was for one year, dur- 
ing the present Administration, Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and who has, since April, 
1894, represented this Government as Minister, 
first to Ecuador and afterwards to Chile (where 
he now is), had been our Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Madrid from June, 1885, to June, 1889. 

The office of Chief Clerk of the Department 
of State is one of considerable antiquity. It 
was created by the act of 1789, which estab- 
lished the Department itself. Not a few of the 
Chief Clerks have been promoted from clerk- 
ships of a lower grade. Mr. Dayton had been 
a clerk in the department for four years 
prior to his appointment as Chief Clerk. Mr. 
Vail had served in the same way eleven years. 
Mr. Derrick had had sixteen years’ experience, 
and, when superseded by Mr. Crallé, he was 
given a sixteen-hundred-dollar clerkship, which 
he held until again elevated to his former po- 
sition in 1849. Mr. Trist was Consul at Havana 
from 1823 to 1828, then a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of State for more than five years, and 
again Consul at Havana for eleven years be- 
fore he was appointed Chief Clerk. Mr. Chew 
served the State Department as a clerk in each 
grade from 1834 to 1855, when he was tem- 
porarily Chief Clerk, and again as a clerk of 
the highest grade for eleven years, when he 
was asked to become the successor of Mr. Hun- 
ter, for whom a higher position had been pro- 
vided. His successor, Mr. Sevellon A. Brown, 
had entered the department as a clerk in 1866 
and had gone from grade to grade. Mr. Chil- 
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ton, now Chief of the Consular Bureau, who, 
during Mr. John W. Foster’s brief administra- 
tion, was Chief Clerk, had had twelve years’ 
experience as a clerk in the Department. 

Of the twenty-two persons who have held 
this place, two have died in office, one has re- 
signed to accept a position outside of the Gov- 
ernment service, and thirteen have been ap- 
pointed to other Federal offices. John Graham 
of Virginia, Chief Clerk from 1807 to 1817, was 
appointed in the latter year one of our Com- 
missioners to Buenos Ayres. Daniel Brent of 
Virginia, his successor, continued to act as 
Chief Clerk until his appointment as Consul 
at Paris in 1833. Asbury Dickins of North 
Carolina, who came after Brent, resigned the 
chief clerkship in 1836 to become Secretary of 
the United States Senate. Aaron Ogden Day- 
ton of New Jersey then held the place for one 
year, when he was appointed Fourth Auditor 
of the Treasury. Aaron Vail of New York, 
his successor, also remained but a year, when he 
was appointed our Chargé d’ Affaires to Spain. 
Daniel Fletcher Webster of Massachusetts was 
Chief Clerk from March, 1841, to April, 1843, 
when he was sent on a special commission to 
China, where he served until the latter part of 
1844. Nicholas P. Trist of Virginia, who was 
Chief Clerk from August, 1845, to April, 1847, 
was appointed Commissioner to Mexico, and 
his successor, John Appleton of Maine, was, 
after a few months, made Chargé d’ Affaires to 
Bolivia. 

The bureau officers have seldom or never 
been changed for political reasons. Whenever 
a vacancy has occurred, it has been filled either 
by the promotion of a clerk from the same or 
some other department, or in a few instances 
by the selection of a man of ascertained fitness 
whose occupation had specially qualified him 
to discharge the duties of the office. Exclusive 
of the Secretary, there are borne on the Regis 
ter of the Department of State seventy-eight 
officers, clerks, and employees. Of these, fifty 
(or 64 per cent. of the whole number) have 
served the Government more than ten years. 
To be exact, one has served more than fifty 
years, another more than forty, and still an- 
other more than thirty. Seven have been in 
the service more than twenty-five years, ten 
more than twenty years, sixteen more than 
fifteen years, and fourteen more than ten 
years. 








SOCIAL REGENERATION IN ITALY. 


Iraty, April 6, 1896. 

THE King bas just signed the decree, coun- 
tersigned by the Ministers of the Interior, of 
Finance, of Public Works, of Public Instruc- 
tion, and of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce, nominating for the period of one year 
a civil commissary to exercise political and 
administrative functions in all the provinces 
of Sicily, subject to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. The commissary is invested with all the 
authority of the ministers enumerated above; 
he is responsible for public security, for the 
provincial and communal administration, and 
for the pubiic works; is to readjust local taxa- 
tion and primary instruction, to survey mines 
and forests—and this without interfering with 
the state budget. He may suspend functiona- 
ries dependent on the various ministries, giving 
eight days’ notice to the respective ministers. 
The prefects of the seven provinces, though 
they cannot be suspended or dismissed, are to 
correspond with the royal commissary instead 
of with the Minister of the Interior. He can 
order inspections of all administrative and po. 
litical offices; revision of all the provincial and 





communal budgets, so as to proportion their 
expenses to the contributive force of each. 
Among the many provisions there is one spe- 
cially just: No beasts of burden (meaning 
mules and donkeys) can be taxed in a commune 
where cattle are untaxed, and the one animal 
of the poorest is in any case to be spared. The 
budgets of charitable institutions and of the 
Chamber of Commerce are to be revised, 
and a project for the unification of the com- 
munal and provincial debts to be prepared 
within six months with a view to prolonging 
the term for repayment, and so lessening the 
amount of interest, with a reduction of the 
local taxes. 

This decree, together with bills for the aboli- 
tion of the tax on the exportation of sulphur, 
for bonded warehouses, etc., will be presented 
to Parliament for the special benefit of miners, 
so let us hope that there will be a bill for the 
abolition of the infamous truck system. In 
their report to the King, the ministers enume- 
rate the reasons that render such steps neces- 
sary : because the act of amnesty would be null 
and void without remedial measures; because 
a delegation of the powers of the several minis- 
ters to one representative will facilitate the 
passage of the measures tending to bring the 
administrators into contact with the popula- 
tions, render possible the maintenance of pub 
lic security, moderate the expenses of the pro- 
vinces and the communés, and lessen the bur- 
dens of the contributors. Other provisions re- 
gard the railroads in Sicily and the ferry-boats 
which are to unite the island with the conti- 
nent. The proposal is feasible as far as it goes. 
The abolition of the tax on the exportation of 
sulphur is an act of justice, as the export tax 
on silk in Lombardy was abolished two years 
since; but great care will be needed to insure 
the benefit to the actual miners—the excavat- 
ors and the transporters of the ore to the sur- 
face—and not to the owners and farmers of the 
mines. Should the royal commissary be able 
to reconstruct the municipal and * provincial 
budgets and adjust the incidence of taxation 
equitably, the experiment will have been worth 
making. 

There is, however, one great omission which 
will assuredly deprive the royal commissary 
of the support of the Socialists who are suffi- 
ciently reasonable to accept half a loaf when 
a whole one is not forthcoming. There is no 
allusion to a reform of the land laws, and 
without such a reform no real pacification of 
Sicily can be expected. An absolute necessity 
is the reform of all contracts between the own- 
ers and tillers of the soil ; the abolition, if not 
of the latifondi, at least of the gabellotti (the 
middlemen), who, after paying an enormous 
rent to the absentee landlord, underlet the es- 
tate in large or small farms, which are again 
subdivided by the tenants—once, twice, and 
thrice—so that the real tillers of the soil are 
reduced to work all the workable days of the 
year, and then to find, when the crops are 


gathered in, that their portion is absorbed by 


debt, usury, and the hundred and one pretexts, 
priest-paying, guardian-feeding, etc., etc., 
which the various tenants have invented for 
their destruction. In a letter to the Nation 
last year [ gave a résumé of the bill presented 
to the House by Signor Crispi for the amelio- 
ration of the latifondi. Some of its provi- 
sions were excellent, but the opposition offered 
was so universal that it was atonce withdrawn, 
with a pledge that it should be presented anew 
with modifications and ameliorations. Since 
then nothing more has been heard of it, and 
the Marquis di Rudini, who is one of the great 
landed proprietors of Sicily, in an exhaustive 





article in the Giornale degli Economisti for 
February, 1895, demonstrated, to the satisfac- 
tion at least of landlords, that the uncultivated 
lands of Sicily are incapable of culture, and 
that those vast expanses devoted to wheat are 
unsusceptible of producing other crops. What 
attracted the champions of the tillers of the 
soil in the bill referred to, was the proposal to 
divide all estates of more than 100 hectares, to 
let the- portions at fixed rents, or on the sys- 
tem of emphyteusis of the Roman law, while 
a special and heavy tax was to be levied on 
all uncultivated lands to constrain the own- 
ers to cultivate them, or to let them on 
such terms as would induce peasants to till 
them. Rudini affirms that every effort bas 
been made, by owners or middlemen, to bring 
waste lands under cultivation; that he himself 
has converted unhealthy marshes into vine- 
yards, olive and almond plantations; has 
broken up latifondi and let portions out on 
long leases. All went well till the phylloxera 
destroyed the vineyards; then the tenants tLrew 
up their leases, and the proprietors had to re- 
plant American vines and sustain the loss of 
rent aud crops. What, he asks, could com- 
pulsory legislation do in this case ? 

The great impulse given to Sicilian culture 
was the extraordinary demand for the hardly 
fermented juice of the grape (must) when the 
pbylloxera had devastated the French vine- 
yards, along with the large exportation to the 
United States of oranges, lemons, and limes 
before California and other States had brought 
their vast plantations to their present point. 
Sicily really lost a capital trade with England 
for wines and fruits by the carelessness of her 
manufacture, and, in the case of fresh fruit, 
by her fecklessness in selecting and pack- 
ing it. Great Britain now receives such vast 
supplies from the Channel Islands and from 
Australia of fresh fruits and early vegetables 
that it will be difficult for Sicily to recapture 
the market which might have been her own. 
Grain and wine have fallen 50 per cent. in 
value during the past few years, and last year 
oranges, lemons, and limes were left hanging 
on the trees for want of purchasers. All these 
things have to be taken into account by the 
legislators and champions of the peasant class, 
for, even were the lands of the state and what 
remains of the ecclesiastical property to be 
distributed gratis among the peasants, beyond 
the produce necessary for home consumption 
without markets thesurplus would be produced 
ataloss. The peasant cuts short all such rea- 
soning by saying: ‘‘Give me enough land to 
till for the use of my family, enough to pro- 
duce all the corn, broad beans, and vegetables 
which we must consume or starve, and we will 
be thankful and contented, and take any extra 
work that may fall in our way at such stipend 
as may be doled out to us. “What we complain 
of is that we work in season and out of season 
only to see our mule or donkey sequestered, and 
be turned out of our huts as the winter season 
comes on. If we havea bitof land, we can’t 
pay the land tax, and the fisco takes the land 
from us, compelling us to join thearmy of day 
laborers; and, what with compulsory festas 
besides Sundays and bad weather, we rarely if 
ever work more than 200 days in the year, 
whereas we need to eat 365 days.” 

The Socialists in 1893 confined their practical 
attempts to getting better contracts for the so- 
called métayers and day laborers; these were 
abolished as soon as the leaders were sent to 
durance. vile. Now the agitation recommences, 
as also the demand for the expropriation of the 
latifondi for ‘‘ public utility.” But where are 
the funds to come from? The state coffers are 
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empty; the 140 millions for Africa, if advanced 
by the National Bank, must be repaid and 
with interest; there does not remain a single 
available article capable of taxation, nor can 
existing taxes on a broad basis be augmented. 
A progressive income tax, a progressive land 
tax (the small incomes and small farms ex- 
cepted), would be a remedy, but where is the 
House of Deputies that would vote such revo- 
lutionary measures? Still, were even existing 
laws properly applied, some help would be 
forthcoming. We have proved over and over 
again that the charitable institutions, proper 
ly administered, would suffice to house, feed, 
and maintain all the old people who cannot 
work, and all the young children and orphans 
for whom no one is now responsible and who 
must steal or starve. There are sufficient in- 
stitutions for educating them to honest trades 
and for putting them out in life, but one balf 
of the funds go in administration when they 
are not spent for electioneering purposes, as 
was a large portion of the sums subscribed for 
the victims of the earthquakes in Calabria. 
Should the royal commissioner succeed in re- 
storing order and honesty in the administra- 
tion of the charitable institutions of Sicily, he 
will have provided a fund for the assistance of 
the populations willing to work and unable to 
find employers and employment; but we fear 
that the organized resistance of associated in- 
terests will prove too powerful in the future as 
in the past; and in the event of fresh delusions, 
the starving populations will assuredly have 
recourse to fresh revolutions. 

If I devote more attention to Sicily than to 
other parts of Italy, it is not because the largest 
island of the Mediterranean has the monopoly 
of misery, but because those islanders do not 
choose to suffer in silence, and therefore force 
their grievances and their demands for re- 
dress on the public. The island of Sardinia 
is, if possible, in a worse plight than Sicily ; 
and, without waiting for the results of the 
late inquiry, we have a whole library of Sar- 
dinian literature to prove the wasteful, sense- 
less administration of past and present times. 
Brigandage, homicide, vendettas, are the order 
of.the day. In Sardinia there have been no 
general or organized revolutions ; the Social- 
ists there have not found fertile ground for 
sowing their doctrines. The Sardinians offer- 
ed an asylum to the house of Savoy when the 
first Napoleon annexed all their other pro- 
vinces, even as did Sicily to the Bourbons. 
Yet for that fertile, loyal island nothing has 
been done. I visited it and spent a month 
there with Garibaldi in 1856, and was aston- 
ished to see the wild wastes of uncultivated 
yet so fertile soil, the gigantic orange groves 
and olive forests, the groves of pepper trees— 
‘Cogni ben di Dio,” as the inhabitants used to 
say. ‘‘This will be a garden when Italy is 
united, free and one,” Garibaldi said; and 
when he bought his barren rock at Caprera, 
he made frequent excursions to the larger 
island, always hoping against hope that ‘‘ some- 
thing would be done for it.” Alas! Sicily, 
with a surface of 29,441 square kilometres, has 
a population of 2,700,000souls. Sardinia, with 
a surface of 24,342 kilometres, has but 630,000 
inhabitants. It is a desert. There are rail- 
roads; but, said a traveller just returned, you 
travel through waste lands—no houses, trees, 
or inhabitants. Malaria prevails. The deni 
zens know only the tax-gatherer and the mili- 
tary officer who summons the conscripts to 
the annual levy. There, as in Sicily, the lati- 
fondi prevail; small proprietors have disap- 
peared ; the lands let for pasturage or for the 
cultivation of wheat do not yield a bare sus- 
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tenance to the peasants. Tourists exclaim : 
‘*Why, not even round London and Paris and 
Naples have we seen such splendid fruit or- 
chards and vegetable gardens, to say nothing 
of the olive, lemon, and orange groves!’ This 
is true for the three cities; but a few miles 
from these you find nothing but thistles, as- 
phodel, and lentils—the white, sad cistus the 
only flowering bush. The land is fertile, the 
bands are sufficient, for the Sardinians do not 
emigrate unless forced to do so, but capital is 
wantipg. Private individuals or industrial 
companies do not care to invest in an island 
where the fisco takes not the first-fruits but 
the seed and flower which might produce 
them. Maggese (the leaving the land to re. 
pose one year in two or three, as a substitution 
for manure) prevails in Sardinia, as in Sicily. 
The Sardinians, fatalists by nature, are now 
so by experience. ‘‘ Nothing isdone, therefore 
nothing can be done.” As for public security, 
the brigands secure themselves. Rarely, if 
ever, is a crime informed against. Do they 
not pay taxes to the Government to govern 
the island? Why should the inhabitants ex- 
pose themselves to the revenge of the power- 
ful? The Sardinians are more “resigned” 
than the Sicilians ; but there is an end even to 
resignation, and it may be that the énd is near 
at hand. 

As I end this doleful letter comes the an- 
nouncement that Senator Codronchi is nomi- 
nated by royal decree the new royal commis. 
sary for Sicily, and also Secretary of State 
without portfolio. Codronchi is a moderate of 
pure water; has been Prefect of Milan, of Na- 
ples, and of other provinces. As Secretary of 
State, he will be able to expound his theories 
and justify his actions in the council of minis- 
ters; as Senator he can answer questions among 
his peers. If our hopes and beliefs were equal 
to our ardent desires for his success, we might 
end our letter with a brighter close; but we 
are not convinced, as we were almost a fort- 
night since, that the darkest hour which pre- 
cedes the dawn is yet at hand. Africa looms 
yet too darkly on the horizon. J. W. M. 





Correspondence. 


NAKED BED ONCE MORE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Illustrations of this phrase may be seen 
in that rare and valuable book, Wright’s ‘ His- 
tory of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in 
England during the Middle Ages.’ At p. 257, 
in speaking of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, he says, ‘‘One custom continued to 
prevail during the whole of this period—that 
of sleeping in bed entirely naked.” In the fif- 
teenth century it ‘‘ continued in all classes and 
ranks of society” (ib., 411). At p. 477 one of 
the cuts indicates the same practice in the pe- 
riod following the Reformation. 

In the Countess of Essex’s case (2 How. St. 
Trials 785), in 1613, one may see the phrase 
‘*naked bed,” and specific illustrations of what 
it meant. T. 

CAMBRIDGE, May 2, 1896. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In further allusion to the phrase 
“naked bed,” which was again touched upon 
in the last issue of the Nation, it may be of in- 
terest to note that, Mr. Pepys, under date of 
May 21, 1660, says, ‘‘so to my naked bed.” 
The editor, Mr. Wheatley, in a note, refers to 
the custom of our English ancestors sleeping 
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without clothes, and quotes from ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis” : 

“Who sees his true love in her naked bed, 

Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white.” 

Mr. Richard Grant White, in a note to the 
line in Macbeth (Act II., Sc. 1), ‘Get on your 
night-gown,” also refers to the ancient custom, 
but adds that Shakspere knew nothing of this, 
and that by all such allusions in his plays 
(‘Julius Ceesar,” Act IT., Sc. 2; the old ‘“‘Ham- 
let,” Act III., Sc. 4, ‘enter Ghost in his night- 
gown”) a bed-room dress (robe de chambre), 
and not a night-dress, is intended. Mr. White 
seems to be mistaken in the assumption that 
Shakspere knew nothing of the custom, since, 
even if Mr. Pepys’s remark is a mere survival 
of expression, the quotation noted above, and 
the later incident given by your correspondent 
last week, would show that the custom ob- 
tained in Shakspere’s day. It would be inte- 
resting to know when the custom in this respect 
changed and under what influences. 

Yours, HENRY LEFFMANN. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co. have in press for 
immediate publication a ‘History of the 
Army of the United States,’ edited for the 
Military Service Institution by Gen. Theodore 
F. Rodenbough and Major William L. Haskin, 
U. 8. A., with portraits of all the generals-in- 
chief of the army from 1789 to 1895, 

Macmillan & Co. have undertaken to issue a 
‘Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology,’ 
under the editorial supervision of Prof. J. 
Mark Baldwin of Princeton University. Defi- 
nitions will be combined with justificatory 
historical matter and with very full bibliogra- 
phies. The contents will be wholly original 
and individually signed. The staff of the Dic- 
tionary embraces Profs. Andrew Seth, John 
Dewey, Josiah Royce, R. Adamson, W. R. 
Sorley, J. McK. Cattell, E. B. Titchener, Jo- 
seph Jastrow, and Lloyd Morgan, Dr. Benja- 
min Rand, and others. 

Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish a 
translation of ‘La Musique et les Musiciens,’ 
by Albert Lavignac, and W. Fraser Rae’s 
biography of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Lemperly, Hilliard & Hopkins have just 
ready ‘Little Rhymes for Little People,’ by 
Anna M. Pratt of Cleveland—a limited edi- 
tion; and ‘ Lincoln and his Cabinet,’ by Charles 
A. Dana. 

The Transatlantic Publishing Company will 
soon issue ‘A Society Woman on Two Conti- 
nents,’ by Mrs. James Mackin ; ‘ Memoirs of a 
Little Girl,’ by Winifred Johnes ; and ‘ Lo- 
To-Kah, the Ute,’ by Verner Z. Reed. 

‘The Story of Cuba,’ by Murat Halstead, is 
to be brought out by the Werner Co., Chicago. 

The Chicago firm of Stone & Kimball, now 
become H. 8S. Stone & Co., promises a second 
series of ‘Prose Fancies,’ by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 

Copeland & Day, Boston, have in hand a 
new translation, by M. S. Henry, of ‘ Aucas- 
sin et Nicolette’; the passages in verse being 
turned into English rhyme by E. W. Thomp- 
son. The form is freakishly small for so large 
type as that of the prospectus. 

‘Number and its Algebra,’ by Arthur Lefe- 
vre of the University of Texas, is announced 
by D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mr. S. M. Hamilton has chosen a timely sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine: Its Origin and 
Intent,” for his Part I. of ‘ The Hamilton Fac. 
similes of Manuscripts in the National Ar- 
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chives relating to America’ (Public Opinion 
Co.). Here we have, admirably reproduced by 
photographie processes, six letters of Monroe, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Rush, together with 
excerpts from Monroe’s message embodying 
the so-called “doctrine.” If, in glancing over 
the handsomely printed quarto, the reader re- 
calls the definition to the effect that ‘‘a popular 
song is one that everybody has become tired 
of,” neither editor nor publisher is to blame, 
as each bas done his share in a distinctly 
praiseworthy manner, And if the less hack- 
neyed material promised in succeeding parts 
but equal this first in execution, a series of 
real value to the student will have been well 
begun. 

Something like the service which Dumont 
rendered to Bentham was that which Harriet 
Martineau performed for Comte when she 
translated freely, and condensed to one-fourth, 
his ‘ Positive Philosophy.’ After nearly fifty 
years, Mr. Frederic Harrison is sponsor for a 
new edition, in three neat volumes of Bohn’s 
Philosophical Library, of Miss Martineau’s 
tour de force (London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Macmillan). He prefixes a brief 
notice of Comte, but, for the rest, leaves the 
text unannotated, not caring to point out its 
relatively insignificant shortcomings. He 
does, however, add five pages of concluding- 
considerations, embracing Comte’s programme 
of future philosophical labors ultimately 
carried out, which his translator omitted as 
not being strictly a part of the work in hand. 
It is well to remember that this abridgment 
not only had the hearty approval of Comte, 
but wes honored with a translation back into 
the French—or the beginning of one. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have begun a taking 
little series of ‘*Stories by English Authors,” 
parallel to that by American authors also 
bearing their imprint. One of the two initial 
volumes before us has England for the scene of 
the short tales; the other, Ireland. Reade, 
Hardy, Collins, Lover, Carleton, and Barlow 
are some of the contributory writers. The 
frontispieces are portraits of Samuel Lover 
and Anthony Hope. 

We can appropriately record here the ap. 
pearance of the second volume of the hand. 
some Dent-Macmillan edition of William Carle- 
ton’s ‘Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasant- 
ry,’ edited by D. J. O'Donoghue. Here we have 
Carleton’s house in Dublin for a frontispiece, 
besides illustrative etchings. 

The late George Augustus Sala is to be re- 
membered by his culinary as well as by his 
literary writings, and hence a reissue of his 
‘Thorough Good Cook,’ with its preliminary 
‘chats ” (Brentano’s). It is a plump square 
volume of nearly 500 pages. 

An awkward shape has been given to ‘My 
Mascot: A Collection of Valuable Receipts’ 
(Boston: Sabra Publishing Co.). The scheme 
is to introduce each section with a printed re. 
ceipt, and leave the housewife to fill up the 
blank leaves with approved receipts, written 
in her own hand. A harmless “sentiment” 
heads each folio. 

In 1870 the Legislature of Maine authorized 
W. W. Thomas, jr., one of its commissioners 
on the settlement of the public lands, previ- 
ously United States Consul in Sweden, to 
plant in the northern part of the State a colo. 
ny of young Swedish farmers, with their fami- 
lies and their pastor. The fifty-one persons 
who formed the first company were chosen 
with great care, only those being taken who 
were able, among other things, to pay their 
passage to America; but provision was made 
by the State for aiding the colony in various 





ways until it should become firmly established. 
The history of the enterprise is told with par- 
donable pride in ‘The Story of New Sweden’ 
(Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon), a report 
of the exercises at the quarter-centennial cele- 
bration in June, 1895. From the first the colo- 
ny was remarkably successful, and the town 
of New Sweden is now the centre of a Swedish 
population of nearly fifteen hundred, with pro- 
perty of an estimated value of more than half 
a million dollars. The undertaking has a spe- 
cial interest as an example of successful colo- 
nization under State auspices. 

‘Father Archangel of Scotland, and Other 
Essays,’ by G. and R. B. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham (London: Adam & Charles Black ; New 
York : Macmillan), is unhappily named, giv- 
ing no hint of the fresh free air of the Argen- 
tine pampas which blows through almost 
every page from title to finis. Even when the 
scene shifts to Spain or Morocco, the pampa, 
the wild horse, the untrammelled Gaucho, is 
not forgotten. In Corufia, by a grave sur- 
rounded by exotic plumes, the lover of the free 
life of the southern plains feels ‘‘ that pampas 
grass looks sad in Europe, and hangs its head 
as if it missed wild horses bounding over it, 
and sickened for the calling of the Terutero.” 
This strong, almost fraternal sympathy with 
the rude race which so long held sway over the 
La Plata plains, a race now passing rapidly 
away, constitutes the chief charm of the book. 
We see the Gaucho as in real life, swaggering 
and fighting at his pulqueria, swinging at a 
bound into the saddle and galloping off, like a 
bird taking wing, magnifying achievements of 
horsemanship by the camp-fire while the smell 
of smoke and leather rises in our nostrils ; we 
can feel the excitement of the ostrich hunt, 
and discern the faint but fatal tracks by 
which the rastreador leads across leagues of 
pampa to the rendezvous of the horse-thief. 
This issomething more than depicting astrange 
life—it is making it real ; and we can in’ conse- 
quence forgive many slips in the use of good 
English, and a host of trivialities and foolish 
sarcasms in the tales of ‘‘ Father Archangel ” 
and ‘‘In the Tarumensian Woods.” These 
mar the book ; but the lover of horses and 
horsemen and of the unrestraint of wild life 
will find in it many morsels of rare flavor. 

From the Hudson Importing Co., No. 10 East 
Fourteenth Street, we have received three vol- 
umes entitled ‘English Minstrelsie: A National 
Monument of English Song,’ which will make 
a strong appeal to all who are interested in 
British folk-music. It is edited by the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould, who spent ten years in collect- 
ing new material for it, his intention being 
that it ‘‘ should not confine itself to such songs 
as have been written for the harpischord and 
the piano, by skilled musicians, but should in- 
clude also the lark and thrush and blackbird 
song of the ploughman, the thrasher, and the 
milkmaid.” The result is a collection of about 
300 songs uvequalled in scope, variety, and in- 
terest in its own field. The volumes are pre- 
faced by historical sketches of English national 
songand of English opera, and the editor has 
added notes to many of the songs, in the belief 
that a knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they were written will add to their inte- 
rest. Thereare a number of quaint old pictures, 
besides excellent etchings of Sims Reeves, Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Charles Santley, Mary Davies, 
Signor Foli, Antoinette Sterling, and others. 
The type is clear and large, and the text care- 
fully edited, it ‘‘being unhappily true that 
some of the finest old English airs are found 
associated with undesirable words.” 

Dr. Th. Baker has compiled a very conve- 





nient ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms’ (G. Schir- 
mer). It comprehends within 229 pages brief 
definitions of upward of 9,000 English, French, 
German, Italian, and other words and phrases 
used in the art and science of music. It does 
not purport to be an original work, but a com- 
pilation from the standard works of Grove, 
Riemann, and many others, general and spe- 
cial. Some of the articles, like Trill, are fully 
illustrated with musical examples, and the de- 
finitions, so far as we have examined them, are 
concise and accurate. Of omissions we have 
noted only decrescendo. On the other hand, 
the Japanese ‘‘ Koto” introduces an element 
usually ignored in such works. Of recent mu- 
sical inventions the Autoharp is mentioned; 
but why is the Xolian ignored—an instrument 
which brings orchestral music, performed with 
expression, into every home, and is destined 
to play a great réle in spreading a taste for the 
best music ? 

As the great English Dialect Dictionary be- 
gins to go to press, the English Dialect Society 
puts forth three more glossaries, Nos. 74, 75, 
76, in token of the vigor of the parent enter- 
prise. Mr. Skeat edits nine specimens of dia- 
lects from various sources, expressly for the 
use of Prof. Wright, the Editor of the Diction- 
ary, and has taken upon himself the labor of 
as many indexes. The ninth selection, a York- 
shire dialogue, he pronounces “‘ the oldest good 
specimen of a modern English dialect that has 
come down to us.” Incidentally he testifies to 
a change in Essex pronunciation in half a cen- 
tury, when the a in skate has acquired the 
sound of ¢ in kite. On the other hand, a ser- 
vant at the door receiving his name as Skeat, 
rhyming with beet, would always pityingly 
announce ‘‘ Mr. Skate,” rhyming with great. 
The Rev. F. M. T. Palgrave contributes a list 
of words and phrases in every-day use in Het- 
ton-le-Hole, Durham, with the prefatory mat- 
ter characteristic of this series, which ought 
somehow to be digested for a chapter of the 
Dictionary. In this village he notes that At- 
kinson is pronounced Atchison; and Turnbull, 
Trummel. ‘ Halleluias” is the usual term for 
Salvation Army folk. From the mining coun- 
try of Bewick we pass to Edward Fitz Gerald’s 
East Anglia in Walter Rye’s careful reéditing 
of Forby. In this volume a New Englander 
will feel much at home, but there is a deal of 
hazardous etymologizing by sundry amateurs. 

For fifteen years and more there have appear- 
ed in L’Iilustration numbers of pensées, signed 
G.-M. Valtour, which were read with interest 
because they united, with a form at once 
strong and concise, real thought and the fruits 
of observation. These have now been put to- 
gether in book form by their author, Gustave 
Vapereau, under the title ‘L’Homme et la Vie: 
Notes et Impressions’ (Paris: Hachette). They 
are classified under five headings, and a plea- 
sant and instructive occupation it is to dip into 
them, flavored as they are by real wit, by 
sound satire and sounder judgment. One or 
two samples, by way of proof: ‘“‘We rule our 
life by maxims we should not like engraved on 
our tombstone.” ‘*One may judge of a man’s 
character by his opinion of women.” ‘The 
increasing taste for illustrated works marks 
the growth of indolence of mind: we arespared 
the trouble of reading.” ‘“‘For many men 
politics area means of getting an income with- 
out putting in any capital, and of having a 
profession without serving an apprenticeship 
to it.” 

‘Le Mécanisme de la Vie Moderne,’ by the 


Vicomte G, d’Avenel (Paris: Colin & Cie.), is a 


study of industrial and commercial progress in 
France which is as fascinating as a good, clean, 
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interesting novel, and, withal, full of much in- 
formation obtained at first hand by the author. 
The subjects treated are the great dry- goods 
houses, notably the Bon Marché and the 
Louvre; the iron industry, especially as seen 
at the great Creusot works; the food supply, 
which is illustrated by a description of the 
Potin stores and factories; the banking estab- 
lishments, and the wine business. Each study 
bristles with statistics, but M. d’Avenel is a 
writer who understands the art of being clear, 
and even the layman can follow intelligently 
the details so abundantly given. 

‘Les Chemins de fer aux Etats-Unis,’ by 
Louis Paul Dubois (Paris: Colin & Cie.), is a 
study of the railway systems in this country 
which conveys in a compact form much in- 
formation concerning the great lines, their 
workings, financing, and traffic. It is not a 
mere piece of writing around the subject, but 
a serious attempt to present to Frenchmen a 
view of a system of railroading differing in 
nearly every respect from the European sys- 
tems. 

The description of a journey from Damascus 
to Bagdad, in Petermann’s Mitteilungen for 
March, is interesting mainly from the evidence 
which it gives of the energetic and partially 
successful attempts of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to control the wild Beduin tribes whose 
constant raids prevent the development of the 
region lying between the Mediterranean and 
Mesopotamia. Not only are the caravan routes 
being protected by garrisoned posts and flying 
columns of mounted infantry, but the natives 
are being induced to give up their nomadic 
life and to become cultivators of the ground. 
In this the sons of influential sheikhs, who 
have been educated in the Government school 
(“‘aschiret mektebi”) at Constantinople, have 
given efficient aid. Dr. Baumann’s account of 
the extensive Arab sugar plantations on the 
Pagani River in German East Africa is en- 
couraging for the future of this colony. Ac- 
cording to the census taken on December 2, 
1895, the population of the German Empire is 
52,244,503, an increase of 5.7 per cent. since 
1890. The growth was largest in Branden- 
burg and Westphalia, where it was 11 per cent. 
Taking Prussia as a whole, the increase was 
6.3 per cent.; for Alsace-Lorraine it was 2.3 
per cent. There has been a gain in every 
part of the empire excepting the little pro- 
vince of Hohenzollern, which has lost 1.5 per 
cent. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie, in an account of the 
last season’s excavations at Thebes, given in 
London on April 8, says that among the ob- 
jects discovered was a large inscribed tablet 
of black syenite. It records the deliverance 
of Egypt from the Libyans during the reign 
of Merenptah, about 1200 B. c., and then re- 
cites the various places taken in this monarch’s 
Syrian war; and among these (in Northern Pal- 
estine, apparently) he spoiled ‘the people of 
Israel.” If this rendering of the name is cor- 
rect (and it is accepted by Prof. Maspero and 
Dr. Naville), then the long-desired connection 
between Egypt and Israel through the monu- 
ments has been established. What light this 
discovery throws upon the time of the Exodus, 
' held by some authorities to have taken place 
in this reign, remains to be seen. 

The Southern History Association was orga- 
nized at Washington on April 24 by the elec- 
tion of Postmaster-General Wilson es presi- 
dent; of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Gen. M. C. Butler, 
Gen. M. J. Wright, John R. Proctor, Thomas 
N. Page, and Prof. Woodrow Wilson, as Vice- 
Presidents; of Dr. C. Meriwether as Secretary; 
and of Thomas M. Owen as Treasurer, besidesa 





large and highly representative administrative 
council. 


—A magazine does not often bring out an 
article more seriously to be recommended to the 
general reader than Benjamin H. Ridgely’s 
** Comedies of a Consulate” in the May num- 
ber of Scribner's. As the typical American 
tourist is sure to ‘‘ take in” Geneva, there is no 
place that could have offered better opportuni- 
ties for photographic shots at bis ideas of what 
a consul is there to do for him. The essential 
comedy of the consulate begins, of course, in 
Washington, in the ousting of one man tomake 
way for another no better, if as good; and Mr. 
Ridgely is as quick to see this and as frank in 
admitting it as could be wished. It would bea 
gratification to believe that his article will be 
as faithfully thumbed as Baedeker on every 
ship that leaves our docks this season. There 
is a sting of mortification in the documentary 
evidence he supplies of the behavior and the 
inane demands of compatriots who flock to his 
office or pelt him with letters: but the writer 
who can shame us into seeing ourselves as 
others see us abroad will do his country a 
handsome service. Another article which, if 
it is not literature, is at least journalism of a 
desirable sort, is Isobel Strong’s ‘ Vailima 
Table-Talk,” to be concluded in June. It may 
be a trifle disappointing to find that actual un- 
dress utterances of Stevenson’s are somewhat 
thinly strewn through a text descriptive of his 
domestic life, yet there are several sayings 
with an aphoristic ring that are among the 
things of his one would not willingly miss. An 
account of Women’s Clubs in London, some 
very fair short stories, together with the first 
paper on the ‘Evolution of the Trotting 
Horse” and the inevitable verse, make up the 
rest of the contents of this magazine. 


—Illustration and text from separate hands 
seldom hang together so well as do those of Du 
Maurier and Felix Moscheles in the latter’s 
article, ‘‘ In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” inthe 
Century. The common quality which fuses 
the two into one is the unaffected pleasure 
that has evidently gone to the making of 
each, although Du Maurier’s pen- and-ink 
sketches were done in the fifties, and Mosche- 
les’s reminiscences were written at a date that 
gives them a long perspective of time. Where 
Du Maurier gathered a great deal of the ma- 
terial for his later fiction, and how he first 
began to discover his diversified talents, are 
the chief disclosures of interest in the recollec- 
tions, Their charm consists in the picture 
they give of the young art-student’s uncon- 
scious revelling in his own cleverness, and his 
overflowing delight in production, of which 
verse, sketch, and letters preserved here are 
the outcome. The beginning of Mr. Bryce’s 
‘*Impressions of South Africa” is full of pre- 
sent and the promise of future interest, as he 
has applied to the country now looming into 
prominence the same powers of personal ob- 
servation which made his visit here so fruit- 
ful. In this first paper the economic and po- 
litical problems of South Africa are ap- 
proached through a description of its physical 
features, in which a place is given to the 
picturesque qualities of the landscape, depend- 
ing on ‘‘a warmth and richness of tone which 
fills and delights the eye,” and on the charm 
of primeval solitude, silence, and dreary 
solemnity. It is encouraging to observe not 
only that Dr. Philip Coombs Knapp finds a 
negative answer to the general question, ‘‘ Are 
Nervous Diseases Increasing?” but also that, 
contrary to popular assertion, he comes to the 
specific conclusion that, ‘‘ without more evi- 





dence in its favor, we must regard the belief 
in the greater nervousness of Americans as an 
error.” 


—Dr. Birkbeck Hill has not lacked explicit- 
ness in stating, in the opening sentencesof the 
current number of the Atlantic, that he is 
editing his group of Letters of D. G. Rossetti 
‘*for readers on the other side of the Atlantic.” 
All that can be done, in the way of elucidat- 
ing and supplementing, by two persons pos- 
sessed of interesting information about other - 
interesting people, both the editor himself and 
the poet’s brother, W. M. Rossetti, have not 
failed to do for these letters, which were all 
written to another poet, William Allingham. 
But the charm which it might have been hoped 
would make Rossetti’s prose independent of 
editorial attractions is, so far, not to be found, 
though it may still be discovered in instal- 
ments of the letters yet tocome. In his plea- 
santly written ‘Trip to Kyoto,” Lafcadio 
Hearn writes down himself and his much- 
loved Japanese as indisputably among the 
Wordsworthians. Between his praise of the 
universal cheapness of pleasure in Japan, 
where ‘‘the delight of the eyes is for every- 
body,” and the spirit of ‘‘Stray Pleasures ” or 
‘*To the Daisy,” the difference is not more than 
skin deep. Any one to whom the tone of this 
article, or that of Olive Thorne Miller’s ‘‘Whim- 
sical Ways in Bird Land,” is sympathetic, must 
also be in sympathy with the article on ‘‘The 
Preservation of Our Game and Fish,” by Gas- 
ton Fay. The tragedy of our wildfowl is an 
old story, but always a moving one, and this 
is an effort worthy: of all success to rally their 
friends, first among whom should be the true 
sportsman, to their rescue. Among their ene- 
mies, secret and open, are the politician, the 
game warden, the dealer, the breech-loading 
and magazine shot-gun, and now the cold- 
storage system. It is shameful to have to add 
to this list women, who are responsible for 
orders like a recent one from an English firm 
for the skins of 500,000 ox-eye snipe, the small- 
est of their species. 


—A point of interest in Harper's Magazine 
will be found in the article containing a small 
budget of letters grouped under the head 
‘** England and America in 1863.” These letters 
are addressed to Cyrus W. Field, whose two 
most conspicuous correspondents are Messrs. 
Bright and Gladstone. Fortunately there is 
nothing in the tone of either (each expressing 
deepest consideration for American interests) 
calculated to stir animosity in the most belli- 
cose mind, unless, indeed, it can be imputed 
as a common crime to two eminent English 
statesmen, otherwise so dissimilar, that they 
had no prophetic vision of the results of 
our great crisis—time having, in fact, flatly 
contradicted Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Field’s re 
lation to the negotiations for the Atlantic 
cable receives brief comment from the anony- 
mous editor of this eorrespondence. Another 
of Professor Woodrow Wilson’s historical 
papers, .‘‘ At Home in Virginia,” though going 
over the oft-trod ground of the gathering of 
the Revolution, has the individuality and 
vividness of treatment which produce a fresh 
picture before the mind of the reader. Prof. 
Brander Matthews has not profited by the 
example of the Louvre and other national 
galleries which give the freedom of their 
walls to the works of no living artist. His 
essay on ‘*The Penalty of Humor” opens so 
promisingly that one hopes to find in it a con- 
tribution to all one’s future thought on the 
subject. But the winding up, where one looks 
confidently for the essayist’s deft applications 
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and final hitting the nail on the head, consists 
of an expression of ardent admiration for the 
works of Mark Twain. Coincidentally, a por- 
trait of Mr. Clemens and an article ‘‘ Mark 
Twain,” by Joseph H. Twichell, lead off this 
number of the magazine. 


—The article ‘Light on the Underground 
Railroad,” in the April American Historical 
Review, has moved a Western correspondent 
to send us a leaf of his own experience. He 
says: 

‘In the winter of 1860-61, I was obliged to go 
from Chicago to Des Moines, in the heart of 
Iowa. Marengo was then the most western point 
I could reach by rail. The stage on which I 
there took passage at nightfall soon lost the 
track in the houseless, fenceless, and treeless 
prairie. We wandered till the horses were ex- 
hausted, and should have frozen had not the 
bark of a dog brought us at last to a hut. The 
next day we could get no farther than a farm- 
house, ‘out of sight of land,’ midway between 
Brooklyn and Grinnell. Sheltered here and 
promised a lodging on the floor of the loft, we 
spent the evening in the common room of 
farmer Bates. There a gun, hanging high in 
old New England fashion on two wooden 
brackets, led me to speak of it. ‘That gun,’ 
said Bates, ‘is John Brown’s gun; he passed 
this way more than once, piloting negroes 
North—at one time about thirty—and on his 
last visit left the gun here.’ Then, taking the 
gun down, he showed me how Brown had 
mended the stock and a piece of the lock 
which had been broken. The first remark of 
one of the stalwart boys was, ‘That gun is 
going South next summer.’ No doubt it, or 
at least the boy, did go, for the firing on 
Sumter followed within three months. The 
object-lesson afforded by fugitives with Brown 
as a guiding angel would not let the youth 
stay at home.” 


—A puzzle once solved loses all interest ; but 
an enigma which may be plausibly explained 
in several ways, but demonstrably solved in 
none, has a perennial fascination. Who was 
the Man in the Iron Mask? Who was Kaspar 
Hauser? Was Louis XIV. really married to 
Mme. de Maintenon, after all? Was Swift 
married to Stella? Not that it matters great- 
ly, in either case ; but it would be a comfort 
could we substitute proofs for internal convic- 
tiofis, and so have them, once for all, settled 
and done with. With regard to Swift's case, 
the present annotator has long been convinced 
that there was no marriage. He has arrived 
at that conviction, not by a minute sifting and 
testing of each particle of so-called evidence, 
but by taking the sum of what was offered on 
one side, and contrasting it with all that tend- 
ed to prove the contrary; the negative evidence 
seeming, to his mind, overwhelmingly prepon- 
derating. But, in the brochure (a reprint from 
the September Anglia) before us, entitled 
‘Was Swift Married to Stella? Prof. A. von 
W. Leslie has carefully gone over the ground, 
and shown how weak the evidence is. State 
ments dubidus at first, and handed down 
through a succession of transmitters, taking a 
twist from each ; remarks dropped casually in 
conversation and brought forward seventy or 
ninety years afterwards—in fact, much of this 
evidence is little better than Lord Peter’s proof 
of the nuncupatory will, who remembered that 
he ‘‘had heard a fellow say, when we were 
boys, that he had heard my father’s man say,” 
that the father had expressed himself favora- 
bly in the matter of gold lace. Whether this 
view of the case places Swift's character, as 
Prof. Leslie thinks it does, in a less lurid light, 
need not be discussed here. But we must 
strongly protest against the way he speaks of 
the innocent, trusting, and hapless Vanessa, 
whose cruel fate has left a stain on Swift's 
memory which all the oceans cannot wash 
away, 








—It will be remembered that M. René Dou- 
mic, in his discourse at Angers on the present 
literary crisis, gave utterance to a somewhat 
bard prophetic saying, to the effect that France 
was likely soon to consist of ‘“‘a handful of 
mandarins in the midst of an unlettered peo- 
ple.” M. Doumic has since, in an article in the 
Débats, thrown a little light upon what he 
means when he talks of ‘‘the lettered” and 
“the barbarians.” The distinction which he 
makes between the two seems to be very nearly 
that which Matthew Arnold made between 
the Remnant and the rest of mankind. M. 
Doumic notes the extreme satisfaction which 
the Socialists take in the classical and lettered 
oratory of M. Jaurés. They seem to delight 
in that which it is their real mission to destroy. 
That M. Jaurés himself is one of the lettered 
there is no doubt. He is one of the most com- 
plete products of bourgeois education. A 
clever pupil, laureate of the Concours de la Sor- 
bonne, section chief at the Normal School, he 
uses against his old teachers the arms which 
they have furnished him. He cites Homer 
and is full of Cicero, and his followers applaud 
his erudition instead of distrusting him on ac- 
count of it. In this, to be sure, one only finds 
repeated a characteristic phenomenon of the 
first Revolution. Eloquence then was strongly 
tinged with classical remembrances, and much 
of it was drawn directly from Livy and from 
the Roman orators. The people applauded all 
this literature, and yet were none the less 
‘*barbares.” Perhaps the truth is that they 
were moved by the rhetoric of their political 
leaders. But it is precisely the unlettered man 
who is moved by rhetoric, and is the slave 
of the phrase; for phrases leave incredulous 
those who know what the phrase is. It is 
only because of their ignorance that men are 
the dupes of words. The last word of rhetoric 
is to inspire a horror of rhetoric. M. René 
Doumic seems to have in his mind, when he 
talks about mandarins, not a new Class to be 
hereafter developed, but the old class of the 
truly wise and cultivated who, in every age, 
have been the salt which has kept the earth 
sweet, while his barbarians include that half- 
educated class which is often farther removed 
from the light of civilization than the wholly 
illiterate. 








MARCOU’S AGASSIZ. 


Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. 
By Jules Marcou. With illustrations. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1896. 2 vols., crown 8vo. I., 
pp. xii, 302, pll. 3; II., pp. x, 318, pll. 4. 

AsBovuT twenty formal biographies of Agassiz 

appeared from 1845 to 1893, with some thirty 

lesser notices of his life and works during the 
same period, besides uncounted articles com- 
piled for cyclopzedias or for newspapers. We 
have also many portraits, painted, engraved, 
or photographed, with busts, medals, and tab- 
lets. A list of Agassiz’s own principal writings, 
or ‘‘ works,” 1828-73, is 418, or 425 with others 
published posthumously, 1874-80; and this is 
exclusive of countless fugitive pieces, printed 
correspondence, museum officialities, reported 
lectures, and the like, which we suppose would 
take a complete Agassiz bibliography beyond 
1,000 entries. Here is certainly an embar- 
rassing richness of material for any biogra- 
pher, but it has been aiready so well worked 
up that a new Life of Agassiz must show its 
reason for being, and especially for offering to 
supplant Mrs. E. C. Agassiz’s ‘ Life and Corre- 
spondence,’ which has been very generally 
considered final since its appearance in 1885, 





Accordingly, Prof. Marcou’s compliments to 
Mrs. Agassiz are necessarily apologetic in 
form and in fact explanatory, his persuasion 
having been that ‘the true history of Agassiz 
has not yet been written.” 

The veteran geologist is the sole survivor of 
the small band of European naturalists who 
came to America with Agassiz in 1846, the only 
one now living who enjoyed Agassiz’s friend- 
ship for nearly thirty years, and one of the few 
men to whom Agassiz ever even half-unbosom- 
ed himself. He is distinctively one of the school 
of scientists to which Agassiz belonged, now 
generally considered old-fashioned, out of date, 
and hopelessly heretical in the dogma and ritual 
of present-day evolutionary science. Prof. 
Marcou has been many years in gathering if 
not also in shaping his materials, with the 


‘‘design of presenting to the public the man 
himself; his origin, bis character, his public 
life, his private life, his passions, his weak- 
nesses, his faults, his errors, his genius; what 
he did and what he left undone; above all, to 
put him in his place, in a true light, in correct 
perspective, with its lights and shadows, in 
the field of history of natural science. I have 
tried to speak of him uninfluenced by the dis- 
cordant voices which have celebrated his me- 
rits without discretion, or demolished his re- 
putation without measure.” 


His subject is a man of enormous achieve- 
ment, of world-wide fame, and of unquestiona- 
ble genius, whom, nevertheless, many persons 
honestly believe to have been ‘‘ vastly over- 
rated,” and whom some discerning ones have 
considered inferior to Jeffries Wyman as a 
biologist, though the latter's name is scarcely 
known beyond sciertific circles. A renowned 
and erudite student of nature, his most signifi- 
cant and far-seeing generalization—namely, 
that ontogeny of the individual epitomizes 
phylogeny of the race—has had little to do with 
his renown and been little considered in esti- 
mating his erudition. A professional ichthyolo- 
gist, of vast acquirements in his specialty, his 
maturest generalizations regarding cycloid, 
ctenoid, ganoid, and placoid scales have come 
to be considered not less unsound and fanciful 
than Cuvier’s notion of four types of all ani- 
mals, or than Owen’s archetype itself. A 
popular and sympathetic personality which 
won all hearts, his biographer represents him 
as uneasy in the presence of his peers, brooking 
no rival, and received in Paris and London 
with all the more cordiality because it was 
known that his stay would beshort. The gift 
ed teacher of a generation of men and women 
whom to know personally was an education 
in itself, his students ran the whole gamut be- 
tween reverence and mutiny. A lavishly 
generous man, to whom business methods were 
unknown, who never counted the cost, he was 
often pinched for private means, yet had the 
address to secure vast sums of public money 
for scientific ends, 

We sometimes hear of men who are said to 
be greater than their works. If there really 
be any such persons, Agassiz is among the 
number. His positive contributions to science 
extend over half a century—from the descrip- 
tion of a new monkey in 1828, to a posthumous 
work on corals in 1880; they range through 
all branches of the biological sciences, and ex- 
tend far into the department of physics, espe- 
cially in the ice-age problems of geology. In 
so far as he had a zodlogical specialty, it was 
ichthyology, and in this his researches were 
extensively paleontological. The study of 
echinoderms, so successfully prosecuted by his 
distinguished son Alexander, long occupied 
him. He is also prominently identified with 
embryological research. His erudition was 
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vast and varied; a tenacious memory kept 
most of it available at a moment’s notice; a 
well-ordered mind enabled him to utilize most 
of it on any occasion; a stubborn insistence 
upon fact kept him from dreaming much, and 
his imagination seems to have been seldom if 


ever overwrought. The result of his life- 
work, such as it is, has passed into history; 
and what has been found to fit the progress of 
science has become ingrained in our common 
stock of permanent knowledge. Agassiz, in 
short, is ‘‘classic” in natural history. Yet 
we doubt if the net result of his published 
work approaches the measure of importance 
and usefulness of his personal example, or has 
anything like the influence he exerted while 

_ living—and still exerts, though dead. This is 
what we mean by saying he was greater than 
his works. In his career as a teacher and 
popularizer of science is to be read his truest 
title to fame. We recall no other name, ex- 
cepting that of Huxley, which has become so 
nearly synonymous with ‘‘science,” or, at any 
rate, with the idea which that word conveys 
to most persons. As, by a late witty saying, 
“for the English public, ‘science’ means an 
article by Professor Huxley in the Nineteenth 
Century,” so meant a lecture by Agassiz for 
many years to the average American. Agassiz 
did more than make science respectable; he 
made it fashionable—socially fashionable. No 
man could be devised or imagined better at 
this business, in this country at least. Art 
conspired with nature to fit him for it; his 
personal appearance, his manner, his delivery, 
even his slight foreign accent, told with im- 
mense effect, and gave him an irresistible 
hold upon his hearers. He was fully -con- 
scious of this power, loved the footlights as 
dearly as any actor, and made the platform a 
stage for dramatic situations. We may never 
see his like again in this respect, but the re- 
sults remain visible and palpable. Thousands 
bave applauded Agassiz’s public pronounce- 
ments, for one person who ever read his books 
to any considerable extent; hundreds have 
been kindled to enthusiasm for the pleasant 
paths of knowledge by the contagion of his 
personal example, for one whose knowledge 
has been increased by his publications; and 
scores of students who have become prominent 
in science in indirect consequence of his teach- 
ings, turn to his writings chiefly to criticise or 
refute them. 

The public really knows very little of Agas- 
siz’s technical work—or anybody’s else, for 
that matter. How many of his admirers have 
any but the vaguest ideas of bis theories or 
observations on glaciation? How many could 
assign the respective parts taken by Agassiz 
and Edward Desor in the history of echino- 
derms? How many could quote a single fish’s 
name from the ‘ Poissons Fossiles’? If we turn 
to one of his greatest and one of his very few 
commercially successful works, one also of spe- 
cial interest to Americans, who so love and 
honor Agassiz’s name, the result is still the 
same. This is no other than the celebrated 
‘Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States,’ which started magnificently in 
April, 1858, but broke down after four volumes 
had appeared, in 1862, and was never resumed, 
though ten volumes had been planned. Agassiz 
was then at the zenith of his popularity; he 
had just passed his fiftieth birthday, May 27, 
1857, to which Longfellow dedicated the poem 
which is far better known than Agassiz’s own 
great work. Prof. Marcou states that, with 
the exception of the preliminary Essay on Clas- 
sification, which achieved some popularity and 
had decided influence, on its separate republi- 














cation in modified form, the number of persons 
who ever read the ‘Contributions’ may be 
‘less than one hundred” in America and “‘only 
afew dozens” in Europe. Similarly, Part IT. 
of the ‘ Principles of Zodlogy’ was never pub- 
lished, and various other projected works, 
which appeared in part, were never pushed to 
completion. Almost the only popular and 
practically successful book Agassiz ever wrote 
was his ‘ Methods of Study in Natural History,’ 
which appeared in 1863 after running for two 
years in the Atlantic Monthly, went through 
about twenty editions, and had enormous edu- 
cational influence. This is probably the one 
work in which Agassiz the writer and Agassiz 
the speaker came in closest touch; and hence 
its effectiveness. The greatest practical boon 
Agassiz ever conferred upon working natural- 
ists was his ‘Nomenclator Zodlogicus,’ with 
the accompanying Index—the veriest drudgery 
imaginable for an author, yet drudgery of a 
kind that no hack or mere compiler could have 
performed; and only those who have to keep it 
at their elbows can be sufficiently grateful for 
this instrument. 

The work before us is decidedly the most 
comprehensive, most incisive, most original, 
and altogether ungracious contribution to our 
knowledge of Agassiz that has ever appeared. 
We question its entire wisdom and we suspect 
its disinterestedness. While it will delight 
some, it will pain others, and cause to grieve 
not a few of the judicious. It is particularly 
remarkable for raking up old personalities and 
forgotten scientific quarrels. Whoremembers 
anything about Agassiz’s affair with James D. 
Forbes until he is here reminded of it? And 
who cares now whether or not the breach was 
ever healed between the vivacious Franco- 
Swiss king of the ice-age and the obnoxious 
British Islander—‘‘ tall, thin, dry, haughty, 
and extremely egotistical”—concerning whom 
Marcou quotes with gusto from Tépffer : ‘‘Je 
défendé vos de paaler & moa, quand je disé 
rien & vos!” Who was Karl Schimper, that 
we should care whether or not ‘il n’a manqué 
& Schimper que d’étre sobre,” or now wish to 
peruse Agassiz’s ‘Erwiederung auf Dr. Karl 
Schimper’s Angriffe’? On the other hand, the 
Desor matter was more serious, and, much as 
Marcou says about it that we wish to know, 
he leaves us in the lurch as to the real secret of 
the extraordinary relations between Agassiz 
and his long-time secretary. The first volume, 
dealing with Agassiz’s early life in Europe, is 
remote enough from present interests, in both 
time and scene, to give us much accurate and 
original information not to be found elsewhere, 
and otherwise to pass unchallenged as the al- 
ways delightful and seldom dangerous gossip 
of the great. The second volume, however, 
treating of the times when Agassiz was in the 
midst of us, is simply a heap of combustibles, 
which only require ventilation enough to flare 
up. Chapter xviii., for example, 1858-64, fans 
the embers of all the burning questions of 
thirty years ago, till we feel the heat and see 
them glow again. In recalling the odium 
scientificum to which the dissensions over 
Darwinism gave rise, our author is either 
mistaken or unjust. In Dr. Gray’s case, which 
must be so familiar to most of our readers that 
we need not elaborate it, the note on p. 110 is 
probably erroneous in fact, and we do not 
think it quite right to say of Agassiz and Gray 
that ‘‘their friendship grew rapidly until com- 
pletely checked by the publication of Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species,’ in 1859” (i., p. 284). Cer- 
tainly there was a coolness for a time while 
the great zodlogist and the great botanist 
were each endeavoring to readjust their pre- 








conceptions to the new order of things; but it 
was happily removed before long, and the two 
met cordially, if infrequently, as long as Agas- 
siz lived. This is not the only case where we 
suspect there is a little private axe hidden in 
the large and shapely bundle of faggots of fact 
which Professor Marcou offers. Sometimes he 
seems to be settling old scores of his own, with 
Agassiz for a stalking horse. Thus, for a piece 
of present-day practical politics, or eminently 
practicable polemics, commend us to what he 
says of the origin, progress, and present status 
of the National Academy of Sciences. We cite 
volume ii., pp. 157, 158: 


‘In March, 1863, during a session of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, he joined Prof. Bache in his scheme 
for the foundation of a National Academy of 
Science. Bache was a rather ambitious man, 
full of academic distinctions, and a lover of 
power. In 1860 Agassiz had him elected a cor- 
responding member of the Academy of Science 
of the Institute of France, and from that mo- 
ment Bache worked at the creation of a Na- 
tional Academy, to bear some analogy to the 
French one. Under the pretext that the Gov- 
ernment at Washington might be in want of 
advice, directions, and reports on scientific 
subjects, Bache, supported by Agassiz and 
Joseph Henry, obtained, through Henry Wil- 
son, then Vice-President of the United States, 
an act by the Thirty-seventh Congress ‘ to in- 
corporate the National Academy of Science.’ 

‘* Agassiz, who knew the defects of close cor- 
porations with Government privileges, like 
the Institute of France, hesitated in following 
Bache, as did Joseph Henry. But both had 
been in such intimate relationship with Bache, 
and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, founded in 1848, had 
given such scanty results, notwithstanding the 
influence exerted on the committee by Prof. 
Bache and his friends, that they thought a 
trial might be made. Agassiz may be called 
one of the founders, but not the ‘prime 
mover.’ Returning from Washington, after 
the act was passed by Congress, Agassiz was 
certainly not an enthusiast on the subject, and 
even showed a dislike to talk about it, simply 
saying that ‘the National Academy was main- 
ly to satisfy Bache’s ambition for control.’ A 
friend told him that it would soon fall into the 
hands of politico-savants, which he admitted 
might be true; and, in fact, a few years after 
the death of Bache, Agassiz, and Henry, the 
National Academy became, as predicted, a 
tool in the hands of ambitious Government 
employees at Washington.” 


Whether or not one should here read between 
the lines ‘‘ pas méme académicien,” we are 
not disposed to inquire, in view of the fact 
that dissensions among the ninety-odd Ame- 
rican immortals have often been expressed in 
identical terms within the verge of the Aca- 
demy’s chaste enceinte. [ 

Our fotice would be incomplete without 
some reference to Agassiz’s religious opinions, 
as reflected by his biographer. His scientific 
conceptions seem to present-day scientists radi- 
cally wrong; how, then, about that measure of 
ignorance which he, like most intellectual men, 
bundle up in what may be called a creed or 
confession of faith? Very likely Agassiz, like 
Faraday, Gray, and many other great scien- 
tists, knew the difference between what he 
knew and what he did not know, and was thus 
able to keep his science and his religion in 
separate watertight and fireproof compart- 
ments. Very tikely, also, he could feel to the 
depths of his spiritual nature the difference 
between living religion and dead ecclesiasti- 
cism. Marcou cites on this score a letter writ- 
ten by Agassiz to the rector of Neuchatel, 
December 14, 1841, during the tempest in a 
teapot which arose over some of Agassiz’s 
sans-facon dealings with dogma: 


‘‘Heureusement que les temps de Galilée n’ex- 
istent plus; mais aussi y a-t-il bien moins de 
mérite qu’alors & ne pas composer ayec les 
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prétensions des Ministres de PEglise, et ce 
n’est certes pas une couronne de martyre que 
jesptre conquérir. Je dis ‘de PEglise,’ et par 
la jJentends les ministres de tous les cultes, 
qu’ils soient protestants, catholiques, juifs, 
ou mahométans, qui ne veulent faire de 
‘progres en rien, Notez bien que je ne dis pas 
‘de la Religion.’ N’oubliez pas que mes doc- 
trines ne peuvent porter d’atteinte qu’a l’en- 
seignement des docteurs de l’Eglise, et nulle- 
ment aux vérités de la Religion.” (I., p. 193 ) 

Agassiz’s religious ideas or ideals seem to 
have developed along the lines thus indicated, 
and his maturest views were probably not 
markedly different in spirit. We must make 
room for one more extract, of not much later 
date than the above, it is true, but no doubt 
reflecting what became an habitual frame of 
mind. Marcou is speaking (i., p. 231), but what 
he cites from a letter of Agassiz to Adam 
Sedgwick, June, 1845, is nothing different from 
what most scientists would say or have said: 

** Agassiz, after his student life, was not a 
materialist, but a spiritualist, in natural his- 
tory, an adversary both of agnosticism and of 
pietism ; for hesays: ‘Idread quite as much 
the exaggeration of religious fanaticism, bor- 
rowing fragments from science, imperfectly, 
or not all, understood, and then making use of 
them to prescribe to scientific men what they 
are allowed to see or to find in nature.’ ” 


Altogether we shall be surprised if this work 
does not make a sensation which will be felt 
far beyond scientific circles. Some of Agas- 
siz’s old pupils, now numbered in the hierarchy, 
are not likely to let it pass without rising to 
remark upon various points. As a piece of 
literary handicraft, it is altogether admirable. 
As a biography, it is a model of much that 
ought to be in every biography and of some 
things to be sedulously shunned. The book is 
beautifully printed, the type is clear, the vol- 
umes are of handy size, and all the niceties of 
composition are observed. The illustrations 
are few, but of particular interest. The au- 
thor’s command of another than his mother 
tongue is perfect, and he need not have apo- 
logized for introducing so many pages of 
French text ; most readers will be glad he did 
so. If there be a fault of the author’s English 
style, it is too close pointing—construction of 
clauses too peppery with commas. The French 
text is all but faultless, as we should expect 
it to be under the circumstances ; but Latin 
names have not always fared so well at the 
printer’s hands, as witness ‘‘ Corregonus” and 
** Jaucus.” 








WOMAN’S ENTRANCE INTO MEDICINE. 


Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profes- 
sion to Women: Autobiographical Sketches 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, author of ‘The 
Moral Education of the Young,’ etc. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1895. Pp. 265. 


THE story of the woman who took the first 
medical degree in America, and who was also 
first admitted to the practice of medicine in 
England, isa story of very great interest; it is 
told in this book in a very effective manner, 
and with perfect modesty and simplicity. 
Elizabeth Blackwell was born in England, 
the third of a family of nine children, more 
than one of whom turned out to be unusually 
gifted. She dwells upon the advantage of grow- 
ing up in the midst of a large group of brothers 
and sisters. The natural and healthy discipline 
which children exercise upon one another, the 
variety of tastes and talents, the cheerful com- 
panionship, even the rivalries, misunderstand- 
ings, and reconciliations, where free play is 
given to natural disposition under wise but 
not too rigid oversight, form an excellent dis- 





cipline, she believes, for after-life. When she 
was eleven years old, the family moved to New 
York, and some years later to Cincinnati. She 
was seventeen when her father died, leaving 
the family unprovided for. She and her two 
older sisters opened a school, which they car- 
ried on successfully; and acquaintance with 
the very intelligent circle of New England so- 
ciety settled in Cincinnati, of which the Rev. 
W. H. Channing, nephew of Ellery Channing, 
was the inspiring centre, furnished a congenial 
atmosphere for their years of young woman- 
hood. After the school was given up, Eliza- 
beth taught in a small town in Kentucky, 
where she gained her first practical experience 
of negro slavery; her letters give a graphic 
description of the crude civilization of a West- 
era slave State at that period. During some 
further teaching in other Southern States, the 
idea of studying medicine had finally taken 
shape with her, and then began the nearly 
hopeless effort to find a medical school which 
would admit a woman. Some glimmering of 
comfort she may have got from the indecision, 
at least, of one Philadelphia physician, who 
said to her, ‘‘ You have awakened trains of 
thought upon which my mind is taking action, 
but I cannot express an opinion to you”; and 
upon being further urged, ‘‘I beg leave to 
state clearly that the operation of my mind 
upon this matter I do not feel at liberty to un- 
fold.” But usually the response was very 
prompt. 

The story of the accident by which it hap- 
pened that the Medical College of Geneva, 
N. Y., finally opened its doors to Miss Black- 
well is of critical moment in the history of 
the progress which women have made in these 
eventful fifty years. We condense it from a 
letter which was published in 1892 by a well- 
known physician of New York who had been 
one of her fellow-students, and which is given 
in the appendix to this book : 


‘“‘The class, numbering about 150 students, 
was composed largely of young men from the 
neighboring towns. They were rude, boiste- 
rous, and riotous beyond comparison. During 
lectures it was often impossible to hear the 
professors, owing to the confusion. Some 
weeks after the course began, the dean ap- 
peared before the class with a letter in his 
hand which, he said, contained the most ex- 
traordinary request that had ever been made 
to the faculty. The letter was written by a 
physician of Philadelphia, who uested the 
faculty to admit as a student a y who was 
studying medicine in his office. They had 
decided, he said, to leave the matter in the 
hands of the class, with this understanding, 
that if any single student objected to her ad- 
mission, a negative reply would be returned. 
It subsequently appeared that the faculty did 
not intend to admit her, but took this plan, 
which they thought would be a perfectly safe 
oo, of avoiding the responsibility of a re- 

“But the affair assumed a ludicrous aspect 
to the class, and the announcement was re- 
ceived with uproarious demonstrations of fa- 
vor. Ata meeting which was held in the eve- 
ning, the most extravagant speeches were 
made in favor of admitting the lady, and were 
enthusiastically cheered. The vote was finally 
taken, with what seemed to be one unanimous 
yell, ‘Yea!’ When the negative vote was 
called, a single voice was heard uttering a timid 
‘No.’ The scene that followed passes descrip- 
tion. A general rush was made for the corner 
of the room which emitted the voice, and the 
recalcitrant member was only too glad to ac- 
knowledge his error, and to record his vote in 
the affirmative. ... 

‘*Two weeks or more elapsed, and as the 
lady student did not appear, the incident of 
her application was quite forgotten, and the 
class continued in its riotous career. One 
morning, all unexpectedly, a lady entered the 
lecture-room with the professor; she was quite 
small of stature, plainly dressed, appeared dif- 
fident and retiring, but had a firm and deter- 





mined expression of face. Her entrance into 
that of confusion acted like magic 
sage every student. Each hurriedly sought 
his seat, and the most absolute silence pre- 
vailed. For the first time a lecture was given 
without the slightest interruption, and every 
word could be heard as distinctly as if there 
had been but a single person in the room. The 
sudden transformation of this class from a 
band of lawless desperadoes to gentlemen, by 
the mere presence of a lady, proved to be per- 
manent in its effects. A more orderly class of 
medical students was never seen than this, 
and it continued to be so to the end of the 
term. . In the honor list of the roll of 
graduates for that year appears the name of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell.” 


We have no space to describe the untiring 
effort which had still to be made before Dr. 
Blackwell had added to her course of study the 
experience in the London and Paris hospitals 
which she, being in advance of the medical 
students of her time, deemed essential to her 
preparation. But we must make room for the 
charming description of the teaching of one of 
the heads of the Paris Maternité, where, in 
spite of sufferings from bad air and bad food, 
she spent some months ; it shows what teach- 
ing means in the hands of one who is born 
with the vocation for it: 


“Tf the pupils answer promptly and well, 
her satisfaction is extreme, her face grows 
beautiful, and her ‘ Bien, trés bien !’ does one 
good, it is so hearty ; but if an unlucky pupil 
hesitate, if she speak too low, if intelligence or 
attention be wanting, there breaks forth the 
most admirable scolding I ever listened to. 
Alternately satirical and furious, she becomes 
perfectly on fire, looks up to heaven, clasps 
her hands, rises upon her chair : the next mo- 
ment, if a good answer has redeemed the fault, 
all is forgotten, her satisfaction is as great as 
heranger. At first, I wasa little shocked at this 
stormy instruction, but it produces wonderful 
results. If the girls keep their temper under it 
and do not cry, it comes right at last<¢ buta 
tear is an unpardonsble offence. and consider- 
ed an insult anda misunderstanding. Madame 
Charrier is a woman of great experience and 
always to the point, and her lessons are 
very useful.” 


It was during her stay at the Maternité that 
Dr. Blackwell became subject to an attack of 
purulent ophthalmia, which, in spite of the 
most devoted care on the part of physicians 
and fellow-nurses, resulted in the loss of one 
eye, and prevented her from becoming the 
great surgeon which she had hoped to be. The 
further study and travel in England, the re- 
turn to New York to practise, the opening of 
a hospital in 1857, after she had been joined 
by her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, and Dr. 
Zachrzewska, and the final decision to continue 
her work in England—these and other inte- 
resting matters must be sought in the book 
itself. 

Fanny Kemble, who often rendered generous 
help to benevolent institutions by the use of 
her great talent, was appealed to on behalf of 
this struggling infirmary. ‘She received us 
courteously and listened to us with kindness; 
but when she heard that the pbysicians of the 
institution were women, she sprang up to her 
full height, turned her flashing eyes upon us, 
and, with the deepest tragic tones of her mag- 
nificent voice, exclaimed, ‘Trust a woman/— 
asa DOCTOR!—NEVER!’” Even this does not 
seem so remote from the present time as the 
fact that the Springfield Republican thought 
it worth while to reproduce the remark of the 
‘sprightly Baltimore Sun” to the effect that 
the first woman medical student, if admitted 
to the profession, ought to confine her practice 
to diseases of the heart. 

One of the vacations in her medical course 
was spent by Dr. Blackwell in the woman’s 
department of the Blockley almshouse in 
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Philadelphia ; her eyes were there opened to 
the evil that is in the world, and the founda- 
tion was laid for that strong feeling of obliga- 
tion which has led to an important part of the 
activity of her later years. Her little book on 
the ‘Moral Education of the Young’ was re- 
fused by twelve London publishers, and she 
was finally obliged to print it at her own ex- 
pense, but its plain-speaking seems very inno- 
cent now. She believes that it has been well 
worth the efforts of a lifetime to have at- 
tained knowledge which justifies an attack on 
the root of all evil—viz., the pessimism which 
asserts that because forms of social evil have 
always existed in society, therefore they must 
continue to exist for ever. 








An Artist in the Himalayas. By A. D. Mc- 
Cormick. Illustrated by over 100 original 
sketches made on the journey. Macmillan 
& Co. 1895. 


Mr. McCorMICck, the artist who went to the 
Karakorams with Sir W. M. Conway, contri- 
butes in this volume an account of the pictur- 
esque aspects of the expedition. He does not 
attempt to add anything to the geographical 
information which has been given to the world 
by his leader. He is confessedly not a geogra- 
pher, nor even a trained traveller. Previous 
to this Himalayan trip, his knowledge of the 
world was bounded on the east by London and 
on the west by Belfast. He had a studio in 
Chelsea, but orders came slowly, and he had 
brought himself to look the odds of farming or 
cattle-herding in the face when an opportunity 
to go out with Conway was put in his path by 
an alter ego, Jack Roudebush. The frontispiece 
shows Mr. McCormick to be a man of splendid 
strength, and he hailed vith enthusiasm a 
chance to use his muscles, draw new subjects, 
and see the world. Jack Roudebush was able 
to go, too, so his happiness must have been 
complete. 

The serious work of the Conway expedition 
was the exploration of the Baltoro Glacier and 
the high mountain region in the neighborhood 
of the Golden Throne. Mr. McCormick adds 
some interesting details to what we already 
know about the ascent from Askole to Pioneer 
Peak, and the return journey through the 
seracs and over the endless moraine. On the 
day of the great and final climb he was knock- 
ed up, and with heroic self-effacement remain- 
ed in camp rather than interfere with the 
chances of the others. The wonder is not that 
he was ill at such an altitude, but that he did 
so well. What would De Saussure have said 
toa man who could climb 20,000 feet within 
five months from the time he first saw a moun- 
tain? The kindness with which Mr. McCor- 
mick took to climbing finds a parallel in the 
facility with which his pencil lent itself to the 
reproduction of mountain scenes. Hissketches 
bear no traces of the ’prentice hand. One can- 
not expect in black and white the mountain ef- 
fects which M. Loppé has caught, but Mr. 
McCormick’s drawings bear out what is said 
of them in the preface to ‘Climbing in the 
Himalayas’: ‘‘ No traveller was ever accom- 
panied by a better artist than Mr. McCormick, 
whose illustrations adorn this volume, and 
whose water-color sketches, some of which 
were recently exhibited, have received on all 
hands praise both high and well-merited.” 

We cannot pretend that Mr. McCormick’s 
literary accomplishments are on the same plane 
with those which he possesses in the character 
of artist. He enjoyed what he saw and is en- 
ergetic in description, but he is not always 
skilful. A certain redundancy of the ideas 








expressed by “dreaming,” ‘‘color,” “‘strange- 
ness,” is to be expected, but one would prefer 
to have them occasionally in the form of entrées 
rather than always in the solid form of joints. 
The style is not too stilted to exclude a passage 
like the first of the following extracts, nor too 
compact to exclude the second: ‘‘The row 
the Indian ‘shandrydan’ made was not enough 
for the Kashmiri, but he must let in six sets of 
cymbals round his coster-barrel arrangement, 
and the noise was infernal.” ‘Early in the 
morning we sent off the tents and baggage, 
except the Colonel’s, with whom I stayed till 
lunch, when it began to blowa perfect storm.” 
On page 109, in the character sketch of Dr. 
Robertson, ‘‘not often” should be ‘‘not sel- 
dom,” unless the rest of the context is strange- 
ly out of keeping. The passage at present runs: 
‘*Now he is known to every one in England, 
as he was then known to every one on India’s 
northern frontier, as a man of rare courage, 
coolness, and determination, not often com- 
bined with political judgment.” As we are 
told immediately after that ‘the either does 
the absolutely right thing, or, at any rate, se- 
lects the best in circumstances when all seem 
equally bad,” it is to be presumed that Mr. 
McCormick does not mean to deny Dr. Ro- 
bertson’s political judgment. 

None of Mr. McCormick’s adventures was 
particularly remarkable, and, owing to the 
narrow limits of his travelling prior to 1892, 
he has no such standards of comparison as Sir 
W. M. Conway.is constantly making use of. De- 
scriptions of ekka rides are always good, but a 
professional humorist would probably make 
more out-of the subject than Mr. McCormick 
has done. His comments on the Gurkhas em- 
phasize their cheerfulness, strength, and cou- 
rage, but sometimes reflect upon their loose 
morality. At the present moment their as- 
sistance is indispensable to success in any Hi- 
malayan expedition. A good many of the 
Fifth Gurkhas are receiving a sound train- 
ing at the hands of Alpine experts, and, with 
the advantage of trained guides on the spot, 
some follower of the late Mr. Mummery may 
well hope to vanquish a better mountain than 
Pioneer Peak. 

Among other matters of interest in Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s book we may single out the three 
following for special mention: First, he found 
that, in order to reproduce Eastern subjects, 
speed of execution was necessary. ‘Rapid 
sketching was the only way to catch hold of 
the effects, and I made a careful study of the 
details of the scene to add to it if required; 
but in all cases I tried to get effect and draw- 
ing down at once, as that was the only way to 
retain any of the spirit and go of the scene.” 
The illustrations in this volume seem to be 
taken without modification from Mr. McCor- 
mick’s sketch-books. They are less highly fin- 
ished than the illustrations which he furnished 
to ‘Climbing in the Himalayas,’ but they are 
even more animated. We have praised Mr. 
McUormick’s mountain drawings. It will, then, 
be considered no disparagement to say that we 
prefer his drawings of the native figure and 
costume. When people are the subjects, pho- 
tographs are not to be compared with good 
drawings, but with mountains the case is dif- 
ferent. Only an extraordinarily fine sketch 
can compare for excellence of representation 
with Signor Sella’s photographs. Not one of 
Mr. McCormick’s mountain pieces seems to us 
so satisfactory as the photogravure of Dych 
Tau in Mummery’s ‘Alps and Caucasus.’ Se- 
condly, Mr. McCormick, like all generous men 
who go to India, was fired by the spectacle of 
the hard, open-air work which English officers 





do during a considerable part of every year. 
He does not inflict upon his reader platitudes 
about the civilizing influence of Great Britain 
in that empire. He simply says he should like 
to take a hand himself. ‘‘Every evening in 
camp [at Srinagar], when the gray soft haze 
over the Bagh was lit up with the golden glory 
of the setting sun, we sat down with our com- 
panions, some of whom were officers come down 
from Gilgit, and smoked and talked of what 
each had seen and done, of war and adventure, 
and of living a life that made me feel it was 
the life a man should live. As I thought of 
the dreary days in the busy bustle of Lon- 
don and contrasted them with the glorious 
open life around, I felt that here was my abid- 
ing-place.” Finally, the Conway expedition 
proceeded from beginning to end without hitcb, 
accident, or unpleasantness. If men are of 
the right sort, nothing brings them together so 
close as experiences of adventure and danger. 
Anyhow, it is pleasant to read of an important 
exploration party which has no “ Rear-guard ” 
skeletons in its closet. 





A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
Arthur Gardner, M.A. Part I. 
& Co. 1896. 8vo, pp. 268. 


Tuis is the first volume of a projected series 
of Handbooks of Archzology and Antiquities. 
It deals with the history of Greek sculpture 
down to Phidias inclusive, breaking off just 
before the discussion of the Parthenon mar- 
bles. There are fifty-five well-executed half- 
tone illustrations. The second and concluding 
part of the work is expected to appear in the 
course of the present year. 

For all its brevity, this handbook must take 
rank at once as the best account of Greek 
sculpture existing in English. Mrs. Mitchell’s 
‘History of Ancient Sculpture,’ published in 
1883, is praiseworthy and useful, but (so rapid- 
ly does new material accumulate) it is already 
antiquated in parts, especially in regard to 
early Attic sculpture. Moreover, it is dis- 
figured by many shockingly bad illustrations. 
And, finally, its text is rather that of a pains- 
taking and judicious compiler than that of an 
independent master of the subject. Mr. A. 8. 
Murray’s ‘ History of Greek Sculpture’ has the 
advantage of being the work of a trained and 
distinguished archeologist. Originally pub- 
lished in 1880-83, it was reissued in a second 
edition in 1890, but only the first volume was 
revised, and that very inadequately. It is, 
moreover, costly, and, while excellent in parts, 
is of very uneven merit. The small ‘Manual 
of Ancient Sculpture,’ by M. Paris, ‘‘edited 
and augmented” by Miss Jane E. Harrison, 
though it has received no little praise, swarms 
with blunders and absurdities, the responsi- 
bility for which, it is only fair to say, rests 
chiefly with the English editor. There are no 
other books in English which come into con- 
sideration. There was thus real need for a 
work which should trace the history of Greek 
sculpture with a master’s hand, and with due 
regard to the whole available mass of material. 
That need Mr. Gardner has admirably sup- 
plied. 

In his Introduction he discusses (a) the 
sources of our knowledge of the subject, (6) 
the materials and processes of Greek sculpture, 
(c) the use of sculpture for architectural deco- 
ration, and (d) the chronological arrangement 
to be observed in the sequel. The second sec- 
tion, on a subject to which Mr. Gardner has 
made important contributions, especially in a 
paper published in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies for 1890, will be of especial value to 
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the student. The history proper, so far as 
completed, falls into three chapters. Chap. 
i. deals with ‘Early Influences,’ chap. ii. with 
‘The Rise of Greek Sculpture (600-480 B. c.),’ 
chap. iii. (incomplete) with ‘The Fifth Cen- 
tury (480-400 B. c.).’. Exhaustiveness of treat- 
ment is of course not aimed at, but the outlines 
of the subject are clearly and firmly drawn. 
The limitations of space and perhaps the tem- 
per of the author have reduced esthetic criti- 
cism to a minimum. The term “history” is 
interpreted strictly, and the author seems half 
to apologize (p. 209) for introducing a cursory 
description of two or three works whose exact 
period and school cannot be definitely as- 
signed. In short, the book is scientific in 
spirit. It aims at understanding, leaving en- 
joyment to take care of itself. Its most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is a rigorous exclu- 
sion of conjecture, however dazzling. But, for 
all its severity, it is thoroughly readable, and 
even fascinating. 

While, of course, some of Mr. Gardner’s 
views are open to discussion, we have noted 
almost no statements that could positively be 
pronounced incorrect. The head upon the sta- 
tue of Aristogiton in Naples is said, on page 
183, to be Lysippean in character. This head 
was enumerated by Graef among the copies of 
the Meleager, which, according to our present 
lights, is attributable to Scopas, or an imme- 
diate pupil of Scopas. The evidence on which 
Prof. Furtwiingler bases his identification of 
the Athena Lemnia of Phidias is not quite 
correctly stated on page 265. There are two 
copies (not one) in Dresden of the statue in 
question; and it is not true that ‘‘the head of 
the Dresden statue is made in a separate piece.” 
In the one statue the head, still partially pre- 
served, was of one piece with the body; in the 
other the head was indeed separate, but it is 
now missing altogether. These trifling slips, 
however, do not affect Mr. Gardner's main 
contention, viz., that Prof. Furtwiingler’s 
brilliant identification, which seems to have 
been generally accepted in Germany, is with- 
out adequate evidence. For our own part, we 
are inclined to rate more highly than Mr. 
Gardner does the strength of the proof ad- 
vanced; but the general attitude of mind 
which he displays in this, as in other matters, 
cannot be too warmly commended. 





Statistics and Sociology. By Richmond 
Mayo-Smith. Macmillan & Co, 1895. 


TuHIs volume is offered as the first part of a 
“systematic Science of Statistics”; but the 
claim appears to be somewhat too broad. 
In fact, it is only by a stretch of language 
that it can be described as a scientific treatise 
at all. The author seems to make no clear 
distinction between statistics in general and 
the statistics of human society in particular, 
nor does he appear to have considered the me- 
thod necessarily employed in the study of 
human society, whether by means of statistics 
or otherwise. The definition of statistics as 
consisting ‘“‘in the observation of phenomena 
which can be counted or expressed in figures ” 
is altogether inadequate. Every other human 
being, as well as the census-taker, according to 
this definition, is a statistician. Lord Dun- 
dreary was a statistician when he observed 
that his toes were equal in number to his 
fingers, and the child beginning to count is en- 
gaging in statistical investigation. Number is 
the widest of all the categories, and it cannot 
be admitted that statistics is nothing but 
arithmetic. It is undoubtedly true that unless 
phenomena can be enumerated they are not 





available for the use of the statistician ; but as 
practically all phenomena can be counted, 
this limitation is vain. It is the classification 
of phenomena that makes them available for 
scientific purposes ; and without a clear com- 
prehension of the principles and methods of 
scientific classification, the accumulation and 
analysis of figures profit nothing. 

We are told, it is true, that the method of 
statistical observation is not of universal ap- 
plication, but we are not told when it is appli- 
cable, or how itis to be applied. Weare ad- 
vised that ‘‘fittingness and suggestiveness are 
more important” than mere accumulation of 
facts—a principle which is undoubtedly true, 
but lacks scientific precision. So of the state- 
ment that ‘‘always and everywhere with sta- 
tistical analysis comes the question whether 
our classification is legitimate and scientific.” 
Many such questions are suggested by our 
author, but he contents himself with asking 
the questions and not answering them. He 
observes that as population fluctuates it is ne- 
cessary, in considering births, deaths, mar- 
riages, etc., ‘‘to adopt some sort of rate.” But 
concerning the standard to be adopted we are 
left in the dark. ‘The most simple is that of 
the whole population.” It bas certain advan- 
tages, certain disadvantages; but whether the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages or not 
we are not told, nor are we informed of the 
principles upon which such problems are de- 
termined. In comparing phenomena we are 
warned to take care that the comparison is a 
fair one, and advised to select’ typical statis- 
tics ‘‘ which will prove the point in hand,” suf- 
ficient in number ‘to show that the rule is 
general and not exceptional.” Such counsels 
as these merely suggest the difficulties of scien- 
tific investigation. They show how fallacious 
are the inferences that may be derived from 
collections of figures, but they do not show 
how these fallacies may be avoided. 

On the whole, while we concur in the opinion 
that “if we are not to be entirely confused 
and overwhelmed by the mere mass of data 
and by the conflicting conclusions to which 
they seem to lend support, it is necessary that 
we strive for and attain absolute clearness in 
respect to the ends to be sought and the methods 
of seeking them,” we do not think this absolute 
clearness has been obtained in the present work. 
Indeed, we incline to the view that this treatise 
is not concerned directly with the science of 
statistics. It is essentially a collection of in- 
ferences from census reports and other collec- 
tions of figures, many of which are no doubt 
valid, many also suggestive and interesting, 
but all, so far as we have observed, insufficient- 
ly verified. The United States census of 1890 
was in several respects improperly taken, and 
some of its defects have been so thoroughly ex- 
posed as to be notorious. But in these pages 
we have failed to find any regard paid to its 
untrustworthy character, and inferences de. 
rived from its tables are offered without proper 
warning. It is hardly necessary to say that 
if there is to be any statistical science, it can 
be developed only from premises which have 
been themselves established in accordance with 
the canons of inductive logic. Conclusions de- 
rived from unverified observations belong not 
to the realm of science, but to that of specula- 
tion. 

Although we cannot regard this work as 
sufficiently critical to possess much scientific 
value, it would be unjust to ignore its merits. 
It is full of observations which prove the 
author to be well aware of the worthlessness 
of much which passes for statistics, and to be 
familiar with the conditions upon which cor- 





rect inductions are to be obtained. As a prac- 
tical treatise it abounds in information which, 
while not meeting the strict requirements of 
scientific tests, is yet sufficiently accurate for 
ordinary purposes. Evidence may be in maay 
respects imperfect and untrustworthy, and yet 
be admissible as revealing the existence of ten- 
dencies. It is in the discovery and isolation of 
such tendencies that the author does his best 
work, and achieves results of positive value. 
The principal rubrics comprehend the most im- 
portant conditions of man as a social being— 
birth, death, marriage, sex, age, and crime. 
Thereare chapters also on the infirm and depen- 
dent, on race, and on migration. These chapters 
are full of interesting matter, presented in an 
attractive and readable way. There is very 
little positive and dogmatic statement, and if 
the author’s conclusions are accepted subject to 
the cautions and reservations with which he 
offers them, the book will be found to be of 
service by the legislator as well as by the stu- 
dent of human society. And this, when we 
consider the manner in which statistics are 
generally collected, is more than can be said of 
most works of this kind. 





The Development of Parliament during the 
Nineteenth Century. By G. Lowes-Dickin- 
son, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. Pp. 
vi, 183. 

‘“ THE object of the following pages is twofold: 
first, to recount, as briefly and clearly as may 
be, the process of the ‘democratization’ of Par- 
liament; secondly, to put what appears to me 
one of the most important questions to which 
that process has given rise—the question of the 
competence of a democratic House of Com- 
mobs to direct to a satisfactory issue the social- 
istic tendencies of the future.” 


In this opening paragraph of the preface is 
clearly stated the plan of a very instructive 
and suggestive book, a book which, in less 
than two hundred pages of large print, brings 
England and the world face to face with a 
most remarkable transformation, not in the 
least understood by its authors and scarcely 
by its subjects. To analyze it adequately, to 
give even a correct idea of this work, by the 
minimum of quotation from its startling and 
illuminating epigrams, would be beyond the 
space at our command, A short summary 
must suffice, in the hope of sending readers to 
a book sadly needed in the day when Ameri- 
cans are talking about the danger from the 
spread of English monarchical institutions. 

The authors and the opponents of Parlia- 
mentary reform in 1832 never contemplated a 
democratic remodelling of the ancient constitu- 
tion of King, Lords, and Commons; they believ- 
ed Parliament was, and ought to be, the means 
whereby varied elements and varied interests, 
weighed and not counted, should combine to 
preserve an ancient and complex system. The 
Tories maintained that this was perfectly done 
by the existing arrangement ; the Whigs held 
that, by one act of vigorous readjustment, it 
might be done very much better; and the 
mass of the burgher class, who were the chief 
agents in forcing Lord Grey’s Government to 
carry ‘‘the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” would have utterly scorned Samuel 
Warren’s sarcastic title, ‘‘A bill for giving 
everybody everything.” But the precedent 
had been set for changing the prescriptive 
system ; and henceforth no change, however 
radical, was impossible. Yet no change was 
attempted for twenty years—and from 1852 to 
1867 each new reform bill was taken up, as we 
should say, ‘‘to make political capital,” and 
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not from any strong pressure from any class. 
Both of the great parties had united in oppos- 
ing the sweeping constitutional changes advo- 
cated by the physical-force Chartists in 1840 ; 
and when these rose against a Whig Govern- 
ment, their counsel were Tory lawyers, whose 
politics were as unsympathetic as possible. 

Every Reform Bill up to 1867 contemplated 
some new delicate adjustment of interests, not 
with a view to increasing the electorate, but to 
developing a greater variety of respectable 
constituencies; but none of these cunning de- 
vices met with any response till Disraeli’s art- 
ful plan, transformed by the shock of clashing 
intrigues into a measure so democratic that it 
startled the very Radicals, added a vast body 
of urban constituents, because numerical in- 
crease was the only change that could be un- 
derstood. Yet even then, Mr. Lowe, who had 
had in Australia an experience in which very 
few of his colleagues shared, was the only 
statesman of any party who understood and 
explained what hadcomeabout. Another half 
generation completed the work, democratized 
the county constituencies as well as the city, 
swept away, in only fifty years from the days 
of the first Reform Bill, the balanced and va- 
ried Parliament with which venturies had been 
familiar, and created a numerical electorate of 
millions, the representatives having practi- 
cally changed their character to delegates. 

Meanwhile the democracy—that is, the work- 
ing classes, into whose hands the author well 
says the upper and middle classes have been 
forcing the political power—have, by a series 
of strange steps (chartism and trades-unionism 
among them), arrived at a position of a very 
socialistic character, in which the almost un- 
checked authority of a workingman’s House 
of Commons stands an excellent chance of 
being used for a still further extension of 
suffrage, to include all adults—not merely 
women, but paupers—and for a redistribution 
of property in the very spirit of Kar] Marx. 
Such an entire overthrow of English traditions 
never was in the mind of those who passed the 
Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884. But it is 
entirely on the cards if all the. legislative 
power is in the hands of a single unchecked 
body—a national convention which, however 
loudly it might claim to represent the people, 
would really leave very much of what makes 
and always has made England, unrepresented. 
The only hope for law and property is in a 
second chamber. The author considers the 
House of Lords in its history and its capabili- 
ties. He contends that the charge, constantly 
levelled against it, of having obstructed and 
defeated the popular will is untrue; that, how- 
ever obsolete the hereditary principle may be, 
and in need of substitution, it would be far 
more easy to make such substitution and re- 
form the upper house than to save England 
from anarchy if it were abolished. 

As was said above, this is a bare and very 
imperfect summary of the argument, omit- 
ting the terse and pointed language, the keen 
illustrative power, the grave yet hopeful tone 
of the book. It is, in all respects, the work of 
an historian, a scholar, a patriot, and a philo- 
sopher, and deserves to be widely read and 
deeply studied. 





Masters of Italian Music. 
feild. Scribners. Pp. 270. 
In our comments on the ‘ Masters of German 
Music,’ in the series entitled ‘‘ Masters of Con- 
temporary Music,” the fact was noted that 
Mr. Maitland did not have a very imposing 
list of masters to deal with. Yet that German 
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list, which included Brahms, Max Bruch, Gold- 
mark, Rheinberger, Kirchner, Reinecke, Bar- 
giel, Hofmann, Bruckner, Nikodé, Richard 
Strauss, and six others, is infinitely more im- 
posing than the meagre array of Italian names 
at the service of Mr. Streatfeild—Verdi, Boito, 
Mascagni, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Sgambati, 
Bazzini, and Mancinelli. Were it not for the 
veteran Verdi, now in his eighty-third year, 
this list of “ masters” would seem almost 
comic, and it certainly reveals in a most pain- 
ful way the decadence of musical Italy. Our 
author seems to realize the situation. He 
clings to Verdi with the despair of a man who 
sees a desert before him, and not till he has 
given him more than half the pages in his book 
does he proceed to the others. He knows that 
‘“‘at the present time, and indeed for many 
years past, music in Italy has meant opera, 
and opera alone.” Yet lately the tendency of 
this opera has been ‘‘towards melodrama of 
an unusually sordid and objectionable type.” 
And what makes matters worse, this tendency 
is already overcome, so that the author, while 
ostensibly treating of contemporary ‘‘mas- 
ters,” is really writing the history of an ephe- 
meral fad. The account he gives (174) of the 
honors paid to Mascagni on account of his 
fifth-rate, vulgar ‘*Cavalleria Rusticana” 
makes very amusing reading even to-day, and 
the joke will grow richer with keeping. 

Yet, with the exception of Verdi and of 
Boito (a man of one opera, now in his fifty- 
fourth year), Mascagni is the most talented of 
contemporary Italian composers. Leoncavallo 
is less vulgar, but also less spontaneous, and to 
call either of these or any of the others of the 
young men ‘‘masters” is a serious misuse of 
terms. They do notdeserve to be incorporated 
in a musical history any more than the erotic 
ephemeral novelists of our time deserve, or 
will secure, a place in literary history. At the 
same time one can understand Mr. Streatfeild’s 
perplexity. He was called upon to write about 
the famous Italian composers of the day; and as 
he could find only two who came under that 
head, he had to make notoriety take the place 
of fame in the other cases. As it is, the value 
of his book lies partly in the demonstration it 
gives of Italy’s present musical poverty, and 
partly in the chapters on Verdi and Boito, 
which are well written and interesting. If the 
book were called ‘ Verdi and Others,’ its scope 
and value would be more obvious. 





From Far Formosa. By G. L. Mackay, D.D. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 1895. 
THOSE writing to Tamsui or Taiwan must now 
address their letters ‘‘ Japanese Empire.” As 
valuable as timely is this richly freighted vol- 
ume treating of the country and people that 
may be said to be restored, rather than award- 
ed as the spoils of war, to Japan. Formosa 
has an area of 15,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of nearly 4,000,000. The climate is ex- 
cessively trying to foreigners, for the island 
lies betwixt the monsoons and the Kuro Shiwo, 
or Black Current of the Pacific, and between 
the twentieth and twenty-fifth degrees north 
latitude. It is a land of tropical heat, of 
constant and excessive moisture, of intense 
energy in vegetable life, with quick growth 
and rapid decay, and of chronic malaria in 
the lowlands. The eastern part of the island 
is a great mountain mass, having a rocky sea- 
face, for the most part without harbors, while 
the western portion contains plateaus, plains, 
and soil of amazingly fertile character. 

This well-written, well-arranged, and well- 
indexed volume is probably the first general 





work descriptive of the country and people. 
It presents facts collected and classified by 
one who has spent twenty-three years on the 
island among all varieties of people, native 
and foreign. The author, Dr. Mackay, was 
sent out by the Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
Admirably equipped for his work by nature 
and otherwise, he belongs to that too rare 
type of missionaries who work for the bodies as 
well as the souls of men. Dr. Mackay’s idea, 
from the first, has been. to raise up a native 
ministry, to find common ground of both faith 
and works, and to fit men to be preachers and 
livers of the Gospel in Formosa especially. 
Where he found no seed planted, there are 
now sixty churches, over a thousand communi- 
cant members, and thousands of Christian ad- 
herents. He has done what some missionaries 
fail utterly in doing—disarmed the prejudices 
of the white merchant, traveller, and tourist, 
and made the foreign residents bis helpers and 
sympathizers. He has visited the wild savages 
in their mountain fastnesses, and has never 
quailed before howling mobs or men with mur- 
derous intent. Formosa is the land of tooth- 
ache and malaria. When Dr. Mackay could 
not preach the Gospel, he extracted teeth and 
dispensed medicine. He has drawn out of their 
sockets no fewer than twenty-one thousand de- 
cayed teeth. He has studied the flora, fauna, 
minerals, and resources of Formosa. Hence, 
his pages have unique value to the man of sci- 
ence. At Tamsui, his headquarters, he has 
colleges for men and women, and museums for 
the study of the ethnology, religious and natu- 
ral features and products of Formosa, and he 
gives his young preachers, as far as possible, a 
very practical and many-sided education. His 
story, modestly told, possesses thrilling inte. 
rest, and is much assisted by maps and illustra- 
tions. 

Dr. Mackay married a native Formosan 
lady, and the frontispiece portrays himself 
and family. For the book in its present form 
the Rev. J. A. Macdonald is responsible, Dr. 
Mackay having sailed away for Formosa in 
October, fully believing that the Japanese oc- 
cupation will greatly improve the general 
situation, and confident that his plans are 
flexible enough to meet the new problems. 

There is an aboriginal population of For- 
mosa, dwelling in the mountains and jungles, 
whose ruling passion is head-hunting. These 
swoop from their mountain Jairs upon the 
Chinese engaged in camphor-wood cutting, 
rice-farming, or rattan-pulling. The houses of 
the chiefs and warriors are decorated with the 
spoils of many years, and Chinese brain-sauce 
is a favorite tit-bit at a feast. These mountain 
savages also look upon the Chinese with supreme 
contempt, and direct their hatred also against 
those aborigines who have been conquered by 
the Chinese and have adopted the dress, cue, 
and religion of their conquerors. These subject 
people are called Pe-po-hoans, and occupy, in 
the main, the plateaus between the littoral 
and the mountains. The mountain savages 
look upon all men who do not wear the cue as 
their kinsmen, and this augurs well for the 
Japanese attempt to win them over to loyalty 
and obedience. The story of the French bom- 
bardment and invasion is told with wonderful 
fairness, and a chapter describing the work of 
the English Presbyterians in Southern For- 
mosa (the Canadian Mission having the north- 
ern part for their field) concludes this extreme- 
ly valuable work. 
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